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PREFACE. 




JOME eight or nine years ago I chanced 
to be dining at the 'Royal Hotel' — gran- 
diloquent title — of a quiet little town- 
ship in sunny New South Wales. One of those 
with whom I sat at table was a colonist, who 
had begun his colonial career as a letter-carrier, 
had made* in the course of years, a comfortable 
fortune, and, at the time of which I speak, was 
a i candidate for Parliamentary honours.' Another 
was the reporter who accompanied him to record 
for one of the Sydney newspapers — with the 
addition of grace and grammar — the speeches 
which the candidate had to make on his canvass- 
ing tour. A very young-looking man was this 
reporter, evidently a 'new chum.' The Austra- 
lian sunlight had not had time to tan his hand- 
some face. Its English fairness, alas, was spotted 
with two poppy-leaf-like patches of hectic flush, 
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which told me why he had come to breathe the 
pure, invigorating Australian air. There was an 
invalid's languor in his large, liquid, mind-lit eyes. 
He said very little at dinner-time, but the little 
he did say then, and the half smile of courteously 
reticent ridicule which ever and anon played 
for a second about his lips, whilst he dashed 
down his notes of the candidate's address to the 
' intelligent electors/ in the crowded Court House 
to which we adjourned from the ' Royal/ con- 
vinced me that there was genial mental pith in 
this silent, young invalid gentleman. I made his 
acquaintance after the meeting, and found that 
he was the ' Frank Fowler ' whose lectures in 
Sydney had just created 'a sensation.' When- 
ever he lectured there, the Hall of the School of 
Arts was thronged, local ' notables ' of all kinds — 
and amongst the professional men of Sydney 
there are those who are no mean judges of 
ability — largely leavening his audience. Young 
as he was, Mr. Fowler was no novice in lecturing 
when he landed in Sydney. When a mere strip- 
ling, he had delivered lectures in Willis' Rooms — 
lectures so good that they at once obtained for 
him an engagement on one of the oldest and 
ablest London daily papers. Mr. Fowler's name 
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soon became a ' household word ' in New South 
Wales. It was almost impossible to take up a 
Sydney newspaper in which his name was not 
mentioned. He ' made his mark ' in the colony 
with a depth that was really surprising, his youth 
and the shortness of his stay in the South being 
taken into consideration. He exploded Colonial 
shams in literature and politics ; he enlivened the 
Colonial press by his sparkling contributions ; he 
started, and conducted very cleverly, the first 
respectable literary Magazine ever published in 
Sydney ; he was very nearly ' returned to Parlia- 
ment ' for that city — polling close upon 2000 
votes; by his winning manners he secured the 
friendship or the favour of the best men in the 
Colony, of all sorts, conditions, and creeds. In 
the library of one of these — a friend of Mr. De 
Quincey, Professor Wilson, and Sir William 
Hamilton, a genial fosterer of all talent, and a 
generous, notoriety-shunning alleviator of all dis- 
tress — my chance acquaintance with Mr. Fowler 
ripened into a friendship which I remember most 
regretfully. His company was as exhilarating as 
champagne, and all who knew him as a friend, 
knew him as one never weary of speaking kind 
words and doing kinder deeds. Poor fellow, he 
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professed cynicism as his outer-crust . creed, and 
yet was at heart as tender as the tenderest 
woman. 

He left the Colony without the health for which 
he sought its shores. He started and edited a 
newspaper in London ; he wrote for the London 
daily press and other first-class English periodi- 
cals ; he published two or three little books which 
our most fastidious critics praised ; he founded 
the London Library Company, became its first 
secretary, and just when it began to flourish, he 
died — only thirty years of age — his naturally 
weak and sickness-shattered frame completely 
worn out by work. He left a dearly beloved 
wife and young family almost unprovided for, 
in spite of all his efforts to secure their comfort. 
It is for their sake that these Last Gleanings from 
his desk have been garnered. How he loved his 
home, and those who made it home, may be 
guessed from the following extract from a series * 
of ' Etchings ' he wrote for his newspaper : — 

'The happiest time of all the week to me is 
Wednesday evening. I remember when I was a 
boy I used to love Sunday more than all the 
secular days put together. How delicious were 
the mornings, how beautiful the sunsets, of the 
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Day of Rest! The feelings of those days, how- 
ever, have left me; I have awakened from the 
dream of childhood, as Jacob awoke from his 
slumbers, and the Angels have departed ! Oh 1 
my sweet innocents, gamboling, as I write, about 
the little Christmas-tree, pranked out so gaily 
with its twinkling stars of lamps, the New Year's 
Gift your sire offers is a prayer to One who 
suffered little children to come unto Him, to keep 
your hearts as pure and simple as was even that 
of the Lounger in London when he too scampered 
round a fern-bush and burnt his ringers in the dish 
of snapdragon! How clear the Past comes out 
before me now! Sitting here this Wednesday 
evening, thinking what subject I can write upon 
at Christmas-tide, the thoughts, the feelings, the 
adventures of my early days start from the 
cloisters of my memory, and, clad in the pale, 
ethereal splendour of imagination, marshal them- 
selves before me as the fairies are gradually 
defined in the transformation scene of a pan- 
tomime, when the pan of blue-fire has been 
kindled and Columbine and Harlequin in their 
dazzling draperies come bounding upon the 
stage. 

' After which seasonable, if not reasonable, 
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morsel of metaphor (what can you do without 
metaphor ? it is to an article like this what 
the red berries are to the holly bough or the 
brandy is to the plum-pudding — it lights it up), 
I come back to my opening sentence, and convey 
to the reader the important piece of intelligence 
that, at this period of my career, Wednesday 
evening is the pleasantest part of all the livelong 
week. In this way : I get home about six — just 
in time to catch the youngsters being undressed, 
and to hear them say their prayers. The littlest 
of the little ones isn't quite able to talk, but to 
see that boy sitting on his mother's knee, with 
his dear, chubby, grubby, little fingers ringed in 
one another, mumbling inarticulately after his 
elder three-year brother, is such a sight, my friend 
of casinos and singing-rooms, as it has never 
entered into your heart to conceive ! Oh, the 
impregnable strength of Innocence! Was there 
ever a Sermon like a Child ? 

' When the youngsters have retired (there 's 
awful work with that big one — he jumps out of 
bed, jeers at me from the top of the landing, and, 
when I scamper my feet as if intending to go up 
to him, runs pattering back to bed with a burst 
of laughter so pure and fresh that the very echo 
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of it would sober a drunken man), I have a cup 
of tea and a chat with Mrs. Lounger.' 

There is no falsetto parade of domestic affec- 
tion in this. My poor, dear friend prattled about 
his wife and little ones in print, because, whatever 
he was doing, he was always thinking of them. 
A fonder husband and father never lived. 

I have called the papers I have collected ' Last 
Gleanings/ They are by no means the best 
things Mr. Fowler wrote, and at no time was he 
able to do his best — what he might have done 
under happier conditions. Illness never let him 
get farther off than an arm's length ; it only 
played with him as a cat plays with a mouse of 
which she is sure. There is, of course, humorous 
exaggeration in the subjoined passage from the 
sketches I have already quoted, but beneath its 
funny fiction lurks stern fact : — 

' How can I write ? Two quarters' rent — three 
years' taxes — six months' milk — if you, my dear 
Fasciculus, had these tremendous items weighing 
upon your mind, could you — I ask it as a friend — 
place yourself before your desk and make, as I am 
forced to make, a comic Etching weekly ? I don't 
believe you could. It's all very well for Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, who has so much cash 
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that he can afford to begin every other word with 
a CAPITAL letter, to say that what a man has in 
him he can't help bringing out ; but I, who am as 
poor a wretch as Vivian, without any dear friend 
at my back to introduce me to a Cabinet Minister, 
can take upon myself to say that if, instead of 
twopence-halfpenny, two writs, a seal with Shak- 
speare on it, and an abusive criticism on my last 
book, I had a five-pound note or two in my 
pocket, I could write an article that I am quite 
sure would vindicate my right to a little niche in 
that lower range of the Pantheon which is reserved 
for the tribe of funny scribblers. I remember me 
of a piquant passage in one of Carlyle's " Latter- 
Day Pamphlets," in which the Cynic of Chelsea 
deplores his fate inasmuch as he was not born a 
Chartist-Notability, to have pens, ink, and paper — 
board, clothes, and lodging — found him in some 
Model Prison, where, apart from duns and " devils," 
he might write history at his leisure. A great 
man, with a ken that takes in all the outer and 
inner folds of the literary character, is this Car- 
lyle ! How often-— too often for set specification 
— have I regretted that I have never had the bene- 
fit of a few months' quiet in a jail, where " tailor" 
loses its terribleness of sound, and the Sudden 
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Death Act touching Bills of Exchange is robbed 
of all its paralysing potency ? For, I repeat, 
how can a man write with the Milk, the Taxes, 
and the Rent thundering at his door ? 

' Oh, my friends, if you had to scrawl copy on 
the backs of writs, and were compelled to water 
your ink to such an extent that you wrote and 
" made no sign," — how do you think you could be 
smart, and clever, and epigrammatic, and all the 
rest of it? Speak honestly, Fasciculus, and tell 
me when you wrote your first and only book (you 
poured your soul into that, and, certes, you'll 
never write another!) did you not have your 
knocker tied up and the street laid with straw in 
order that the faintest sound should not come 
betwixt you and the afflatus of divinity ? Did 
you not have fine ink, and pens that were great 
and good in prodigal profusion on your desk; did 
you not sit in Turkish dressing-gown and carpet 
slippers, and have coffee and toast (anchovy) 
brought you whenever your Muse got stolid and 
your imagination paled ; did you not alter and 
transpose, touch and re-touch, line and interline, 
and did you not, after all, have proofs and revises 
until, had you been the veriest Sheep instead of 
(as you undoubtedly are) a very clever and 
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averagely-witty fellow, you could not have failed 
to produce something moderately readable ? Tell 
me, was not this so ? Did you not write only 
when you were in the vein ? Did you not get 
every Lettered Friend to " file" your manuscript 
before you sent it to the printers ? Did you not 
have twenty proofs (at least) before the type 
was sent to press ? Did you not cancel half-a- 
dozen sheets during the process of machining ? 
Did you not pay Lettered Friends aforesaid to 
review and quote you in the papers — and, finally, 
were you not in the end eighty pounds seventeen 
shillings and some odd halfpence out of pocket 
even after all your assiduousness on behalf of your 
maiden volume's welfare ? 

'Ah me ! — when I contrast the conditions of your 
labour with those of mine — when I look around 
me and see the room in which I am writing, the 
babes who are clustering (bless them !) about my 
knees, the pale, thin ink in which I am pouring 
myself on paper, and the wretched cross-nibbed 
pen which sticks its pasterns — the beast! — into 
the copy as I push along, — when I see all this, I 
am almost tempted to grow vain, and say, if I only 
knew the felicities of amateur authorship, what 
wonderful things I could produce !' 
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Perhaps I ought not to have adopted an apolo- 
getic tone. ' What do I care/ some readers may 
say, ' under what circumstances your friend wrote ?' 
There are other readers, however, I hope and 
believe, who will not echo the query. At any 
rate, I wish to record my impression — if it were 
only mine, I know that it would not be worth 
much, but far better judges share it — I wish to 
record my impression that under Frank Fowler's 
grave in Brompton sleeps one, richly gifted 
by nature, who might have ripened into a dis- 
tinguished writer. Little does he care now, how- 
ever, for such distinction. It would deepen the 
peace of his rest if he knew how all who really 
understood him loved him : bitterly they mourn 
his loss. 

R. 
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LAST GLEANINGS. 



From the Sick Chamber. 




KNEW IT WAS COMING. For days — 
ever since the trifling accident, which I 
so foolishly neglected — the Shadow had 
kept very close behind me, and when it at length 
tripped me up, stared at me with its ghostly 
eyes, and laid its icy finger on my heart, I only 
muttered * God help me !' and .took to my bed 
in peace. 

There were three eras in my illness. These — if 
I have the strength — I am now, in the early hours 
of my convalescence, going to describe. You ask 
why ? Do you remember the old Italian legend 
of the murderer who, being always haunted by a 
ghost, at length conceived the notion of painting 
it, thinking that by thus familiarizing himself with 

' '." A 
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the spectre as a work of art, its awful potency as 
a real Presence would be over ? Thus write I 
the history of my late sickness : Death has been 
driven from my chamber, but there is a long dark 
shaft of Deathly Memory streaming through the 
door (as though the Shade, with scythe scarce 
lowered, still lurked without), and this caput 
mortuum of disease, I would now dissolve and 
dissipate. 

The first stage may be called the Era of Pain. 
Then was my body given over to the Furies, 
who bound my limbs with withes of livid steel, 
and with their long lank fingers scooped icy 
channels round my heart. Then did Despair sit 
upon my shoulder with his thin white lips close- 
set and his lean arms folded ruefully together. 
A low plaintive echo of a refrain came through 
his lips perfunctorily, and was caught up with 
multitudinous roar by the million tiny fiends of 
torture that chased each other through my brain. 
' Forasmuch/ murmured, or seemed to murmur 
the Demon of Despair, — 'Forasmuch/ took up 
in choral strain the fiends that had o'erthrown 
my reason and held it in subjection — ' Forasmuch/ 
swelled one loud ringing cry, ' as it hath pleased 
Almighty God of His great mercy to take unto 
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Himself the soul of our dear brother here de- 
parted, we therefore commit his body to the 
ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust !' I was already dead ; but for a time that 
seemed ten thousand years — ten thousand years 
during which I daily watched the sun uprise and 
nightly saw it set — this cry went on. A very cold 
and clod-like termination had the song : the 
words fell on my heart as dust upon a coffin and 
made the same dull, dead response, Ten Thousand 
Years ! It was a long, long, weary, weary while. 
I sickened at the white-faced moons that century 
after century stared down at me — no pity in their 
cold bright looks, no ray of sympathy with the 
Dead-Alive in the immortal eyes of their atten- 
dant stars. In time the patterns of the sky had 
grown terribly familiar to me. I had lived — been 
dead-alive — long years enough to have seen the 
cloud-forms repeat themselves so often that the 
* tiresome roof of heaven' was as offensive in my 
sight as the paper of his chamber is to a bed- 
ridden and sleepless man. I watched Titanic 
mountains waste gradually away ; saw the sea 
break through its antique boundaries and change 
its bed ; and marked new races of men and beasts 
brought forth upon the earth. Nay, I saw the 
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very stars burn out and drop from heaven like 
withered blossoms ! Through all this awful time 
Pain was my master. He was implacable, and 
used me as he listed. Sometimes I was as cold as 
an old-world mummy in its stony tomb far down 
beneath the slimy channel of the Nile : at others 
I seemed to be standing in a fiery furnace until 
my body so glowed and gleamed that I was fain 
to close my eyes to shut out its arrowy rays of 
blasting light. But the greatest burden of all to 
bear was the facetious ferocity of the fiends that 
had o'erthrown my reason. They — Pain's pigmy 
ministers — played leap-frog on my temples. They 
hustled each other against the lurid balls of my 
eyes until sparks flew out as from a bar of iron 
beneath the hammer of the smith. Anon they'd 
drop — or part of them would drop — their Sacred 
Song, and, grinning, raise some impious shout that 
crossed the other in dark lines of discord that 
seemed to scorch themselves upon my brain. 
With leering eyes they made foul beck and sign 
to one another, and then with rapid utterance 
jumbled profane and holy things in such a hideous 
and mocking medley that I shrieked and shrieked 
aloud and dug my fingers in my ears to deaden 
the devilish chorus and drown the demon crew. 
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In time — when the ten thousand years had in 
slow, steady, and sequential course expired — when 
the last cold moon had dipped behind the marble 
heavens — I, God be praised ! succeeded in gain- 
ing peace. Reason was again triumphant, and, 
with tottering step and slow, once more took pos- 
session of her throne. The first stage of my 
suffering was over, and the doctor ceased to surfeit 
me with opium. 

The Era of the Eyes came next. It did not 
last long, but was very terrible. My room — for I 
had awakened to reality sufficiently to know I was 
in a room and to recognise the Wife, Brother, and 
Doctor at my side — was everywhere full of eyes, 
single eyes of a most strangely real expression. I 
never remember to have taken special notice of my 
friends' eyes. I might be able at a guess, perhaps, 
to say whose are fair and whose dark, whose large 
and whose small. I could certainly say no more. 
When I partly recovered my senses, however, and 
the room seemed (as I said) full of eyes whenever 
I closed my own, each one of the hundreds that I 
saw took distinct shape, form, colour, and expres- 
sion ; so that, of my own accord, I could pick out 
any eye and tell to whose face of all the men's 
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and women's that I knew that solitary eye be- 
longed. There was but one that puzzled me, and 
that only for a time. It was a small dead-grey 
eye, much blood-shot. This — simply because, of 
all the 'cloud of witnesses' about me, I could not 
father it upon a face I knew — fascinated me more 
than all the rest. At length I solved its secret. 
Years ago I was a passenger on board a ship in 
which there were mutiny and murder. After 
some desperate fighting and much bloodshed 
quiet was restored, but at the close of the en- 
counter the deck of the vessel was slippery with 
blood, and on one side lay a poor dying wretch — 
the leader of the mutineers — whose face had been 
literally half shot away by the captain's blunder- 
buss. I remember now the shudder that crawled 
over me as I saw the poor fellow sinking, with 
groans and curses, into his last sleep. I remember 
now the horrible half-glazed look of his one grey 
blood-shot eye. That was the eye that puzzled 
me ; but as my senses became gradually calmer I 
read its mystery and fitted it, with all the others, 
to its proper face. 

The eyes vanished, as suddenly as Ezekiel's 
Wheel revolved, and then came the last stage of 
my sickness. This was the Era of the Orient, 
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when all the pomps and pageantries of Eastern 
romance held possession of my senses. I walked 
beneath groves of palms and saw the maidens of 
Circassia gleam through the trees with crystal 
water-jars upon their heads. The East flushed 
full upon me. My eyes only closed upon my 
chamber to open in Bagdad or Constantinople. 
I lay in a half-dream watching now the women 
of the harem tossing sweetmeats at each other, 
or playing bo-peep between the cool white couches 
in the Oda ; now marking columns of Turkish 
lancers moving, in half shadowy splendour, over 
the blue brow of a line of hills, marbled here 
and there with ruined mosques and temples, far 
away against the sunset ; now in listening to the 
converse of a dozen moody merchants, reclining, 
pipe in mouth, on the clean straw mats of the 
divan, the fire-flies darting and dazzling about 
their heads like sparks shaken from their meer- 
schaums ; now in watching the movements of 
some old familiar friends from the ' Arabian 
Nights;' — the prince with the petrified legs, for 
instance, was constantly before me, his face 
shrouded in a sad Byronic sort of eclipse that 
hinted rather than proclaimed his sorrow — and 
now in joining some troop of pilgrims, odorous 
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with the wealth of precious spices that they 
carried, wandering prayerfully to the Prophet's 
Tomb. 

From this last mild stage of my delirium I 
awoke to life. I had been for many hours lying 
helpless on the strand of the Great Ocean on 
which one black barque rides for ever and for 
ever, with a captain at the prow whose name is 
Death. Once or twice the phantom craft had 
drifted very near ; its dark shadow fell across my 
forehead, and a gaunt and grisly hand came forth 
to lift me in. But it pleased the Giver of all 
Good Gifts to restore me to health. The recol- 
lection of my suffering, however, still at times all 
but obscures my reason. I think of those ten 
thousand years of ceaseless agony, and large drops 
of perspiration stand, like dew, upon my brow. 
i am in hopes that by forcing myself to make a 
record of the diagnostics of my illness all recol- 
lection of it will be permanently obliterated. 
Thus have I carried out the Italian legend — 
* etched' my suffering in order to exorcise the 
mournful memory of it for ever. 




II. 



For the Boys. 




|ND Childhood has its jubilees and 
its Olympiads. How devoutly are its 
red-letter days observed — how keenly 
its movable feasts watched and waited for! 
Have you ever noticed the grim chronological 
correctness of the boys — how they bring out 
their marbles on a particular day, and never 
think of building a grotto until this year's oys- 
ters have come in ? And this is not simply 
local. Having written for information on the 
subject to some young friends of mine in St. 
Petersburg, Paris, Vienna, Bagdad, and Kams- 
chatka, I am in a position to say that marbles 
* are in' on the same day all over the world. 
4 Why/ asks one of my correspondents — and I 
admit his inquiry is conclusive — ' how could it be 
otherwise ? " When marbles are out, smugging \s 
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about!"' The pastimes of youth, how they arise, 
and how they are kept up, would be worth a 
paper. Thus, just to show what I mean, who 
invented Prisoner's Bars, and are there any sacred 
writings upon the game in our national libraries ? 
Suppose a dispute arose upon the subject between 
two neighbourhoods, how could it be settled in 
the absence of documents ? There is a game, 
again, called * Mike,- Mike,- strike- a -light,' about 
which I should like to know a thing or two. It 
is played, as every one who has had the benefit 
of the, run of the streets ought to know, in this 
way : — A boy purloins the steel busk of his sister's 
stays, and with a select company of partners starts 
— the night being tolerably dark — round back 
streets and down alleys, striking the steel wand on 
the pavement at the corner of every turning he 
takes until the sparks fly again. These sparks 
give an intimation to the opposite side— for of 
course there is an opposite side — as to which way 
the possessors of the busk are going. The pursuers 
accordingly follow the sparks as the Indian follows 
the crimson trail of a wounded enemy. When 
they come up with the retreating party, they 
capture the busk, and then, appointing their 
own leader, make off with it themselves. Now, 
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this game 'obtains' all over the world, and what 
I wish to know is this — I. Who invented it? 
2. Was his name Mike ? 3. Did the accidental 
possession of a steel busk suggest the game ? or 
(4.) Was the game carefully thought out, and the 
busk ripped from his sister's stays at dead of night 
(I see the moonlight shimmering on it, as it is 
rudely torn from the pink jean), and borne in 
triumph next evening to his admiring com- 
panions ? Some of these games have a high 
archaeological value. For instance, I find my 
grandfather (' ninety-two come Candlemas,' when- 
ever that may be) used, in his boyhood, to take 
part in a pastime known as ' Funk-the-Cobbler/ 
Now, here we have a proof, clear and incontrover- 
tible, that, at all events for a century, cobblers 
have pursued their craft in those close little stalls, 
and have been 'funked' accordingly. The game, 
I should add, consists in shutting the door of the 
stall, holding it fast, and blowing tobacco-smoke 
through the keyhole until the poor cobbler is all 
but asphyxiated. Of late years, I believe, the 
shoe-mender has always had his stall fitted with a 
valve, like a balloon, and has managed in this 
way to defeat the Dundonald-like propensities 
of youth. 
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But it is not with these large and universal 
pastimes that I am going to deal. There are, 
of course, amusements of a special and purely 
local character in every neighbourhood. On such 
of these as came before me in my neighbourhood 
when I was a boy, I purpose having a word. If 
you ask me the reason why I have taken up this 
subject, I ask you, in return, whether these are not 
the Midsummer Holidays, and if the boys have 
not a right to have their tastes studied as well 
as you ? 

My neighbourhood was essentially warlike. 
We — the urchins — were a regular set of young 
Ishmaels, our hand against every one, and every 
one's hand against us. I have been trying to 
account for our warlike habits — how it was we 
wandered about like young Arabs, picking quarrels 
with adjacent parishes, and determined that no 
dispute should be settled without a fight. We 
were not numerous like the Goths — we were not 
necessitous like the Grey- Hoods. The fact of it 
was, though, we were apishly fond of cocoa-nuts ! 
All our spare cash went in cocoa-nuts — all the 
spare shells had a hole drilled through the ends, 
were fitted on the ends of sticks, and made admir- 
able guards for the hand. Armed with this class 
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of weapon, we sallied forth in search of glory. 
And seldom did we fail to find it. There wasn't 
a charity school in the neighbourhood we didn't 
thrash, there wasn't a parish within a couple of 
miles that didn't own us conquerors. I recollect 
one street holding out against us many a long 
day. It was a low neighbourhood, and the 
commander-in-chief was a sweep. His standard 
was the top joint of an old scantily-whaleboned 
ramoneur, and holding this aloft (like a parasol, 
from which the silk has blown off leaving the ribs 
bare) he would in his advance strike as much 
terror into our ranks as Max Piccolomini with his 
flaming casque did into the hearts of his enemies. 
He was naturally an ugly customer — his hair 
standing out straight round his head like the top 
of his own machine — and when I add that his 
military costume consisted of the dress he wore 
on the first of May (his shovel serving for 
a shield) some idea of his appearance may be 
realized by the reader. In one hand-to-hand 
engagement, I remember, we were thoroughly 
routed by him and his men, and a council of war 
was at length held to know if it would not be 
desirable to give in. I protested with all my 
might against the proposal. 'Fellows,' I said 
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with Cato, ' I do not see that our affairs have 
grown thus desperate.' Our captain asked with 
a sneer, what I proposed doing; to which I 
replied, with a red spot burning in my cheek, 
* Not play the coward, Nosey (we called him 
Nosey in compliment, after the Duke), and knuckle 
under/ 'Am / playing the coward?' he asked, 
clenching his fist. ' I think you are,' I said calmly, 
but impressively. ' You're a Lie/ was his answer, 
and turning his back on the army he marched 
home. It was a great emergency. I threw my- 
self at the head of the troops. They were a little 
dispirited at the desertion of their leader, and 
some pleaded thirst — it was a broiling hot day — 
as an excuse for getting home. I wouldn't hear 
of it. I led them to a neighbouring pump. We 
drank copiously from the tops of our caned caps, 
as warriors have drunk before now from their 
helmets, and declared ourselves refreshed. 'Come 
on!' I shouted, mad with my new command; 
and onward we went. We were soon facing the 
foe. Foremost I led the fight. A derisive groan 
greeted us when we first advanced, but waving 
my stick, handle upwards, like a mace, I threw 
myself with a bound upon the haughty sweep, 
and with one blow smashed the shell upon his 
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head. The fragments flew about like hail, and 
the sweep dropped. I believe to this day his 
comrades thought it was their chieftain's skull, 
and not the guard of my weapon, which had 
splintered, for with a wild shriek they turned and 
fled, taking refuge down a court with an iron gate 
at the top. What more could we have wished ? 
Quick as thought I ran and closed the gate — 
which shut with a mighty clangour — and set the 
whole army to watch over it. As night came on, 
and the vanquished warriors cried to be allowed 
to depart, we let them out one at a time, took 
away their weapons, gave them a few emphatic 
taps on the head, and dismissed them with a 
'caution to go and live in peace. Next day our 
recreant commander hearing what I had done, 
and being bigger than I was, came and thrashed 
me in the presence of the whole army for what 
he called spoiling his game. 

But the military pursuits of our neighbourhood 
were not confined to the waging of war. There 
was a soldier's hospital in the district, and from 
this about twice or thrice a month a funeral went 
out. A 'soldier's burial' was a great event with 
us. In fact, I believe we all thought the troops 
died on purpose that we might have the pleasure 
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of seeing them interred. Bearing our sticks under 
our arms, points downward, we followed the pro- 
cession to its destination, and mounting our little 
brass cannon on the wall of the graveyard, let it 
off, when the soldiers fired over the grave, with all 
the solemnity in the world. Of course when we 
returned we used to get up a burial on our own 
account — and I often think now that our mock 
interments were, after all, as real as many a 
funeral it has since been my bad fortune to see 
' performed.' When we could, we used to get 
some young maiden to follow our sham proces- 
sions and sob ; and when I think of it, it seems 
astonishing how naturally the dear little thing 
used to do it. 

Our third and last military pastime was going 
to Palace Yard to hear the band. This was a 
pleasure indeed ! If one of us could only get a 
piece of music to hold (we all shirked the trom- 
bone, as he used sometimes to hit us on the 
forehead with the end of his instrument), he had 
enough to boast about for a week. I haven't 
been to hear the band for many a long day ; but 
I remember one or two little things in connexion 
with it years agone that may, for historical pur- 
poses, be jotted down. I remember a flag was 
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always set on a pole in the centre of Palace Yard, 
and that one or two young officers used to stand 
about it, listlessly drawing their gauntleted hands 
up and down the glittering blades of their swords. 
Of course I thought, at the time, those blades 
were sharper than razors, and used to admire the 
Saladin-like temerity of the scarlet-coated young 
gentlemen who thus durst tamper with them. 
I remember again there was a fat, puffy old 
fellow bearing a gilt-ferruled baton, who used to 
go round the yard, and, with much unnecessary 
fussiness and fury, thrust the end of his wand 
into the stomach of every civilian standing the 
least in advance of the crowd. What a quaint 
and curious old place that Palace Yard used to 
seem to me — what quaint and curious old folks 
used to turn out from the crumbling, red-brick 
houses ! As the full gusts of music rose in the 
clear sunshine, the faces of comely lady's-maids, 
with dear little caps stuck on the backs of their 
heads, would show themselves out of the topmost 
windows, and then the hands of those young 
officers would run up and down their swords in 
the most daring and blood-freezing manner. 
After the band had finished its performance — 
what a reverence I had for the little chap all 
B 
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over white buttons who tinkled the triangle! — 
we used to follow it down the ' Mall* and up 
Constitution Hill, and there, under the trees, we 
generally saw the helmets of the Horse Guards 
glittering in the sun. It was a pretty sight — 
the black steaming flanks of the horses, with 
the radiant breast-plates, clattering sword-chains, 
white gauntlets and black plumes of the soldiers 
making, in our eyes, the noblest picture in the 
world. I am afraid there are some children of a 
larger growth who, just now, hold the same ridicu- 
lous notion. In fact — and this makes a tolerable 
tag — the military weakness of my boyhood seems 
to have fallen upon certain venerable statesmen 
in their dotage. And so — as Tennyson says of 
Gama — 

* Men redden in the furrows of their brows ! ' 





III. 
' Notices to Correspondents.' 

|HO are they ? Come, Mr. Editor, make 
a clean breast of it, and tell me hon- 
estly that these correspondents of yours 
are all myths. They can't exist. It is impos- 
sible there are men and women who still wish 
to know in what year the late Madame Vestris 
was born, and how tall the Duke of .Wellington 
stood in his stockings. Imprimis, what is the use 
of knowing such things ? and then, supposing it 
was of use, do you mean to tell me — now be 
fair! — that everybody mustn't have seen those 
two questions answered at least a thousand times 
within the last ten years ? 

But assuming, for the sake of charity and the 
argument, that these correspondents are not ima- 
ginary personages, and that you Editors have all 
the inquiries put to you that you attempt — and 
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a pretty attempt you very often make! — to an- 
swer, I want to know the class of people who 
require the information. I know, because I have 
had ocular proof of it occasionally, that there are 
always a number of Bedlamites at large. I know 
Martin Tupper is allowed to write his poetry 
without a keeper at his elbow. I know the 
Editor of the Morning Tankard is permitted to 
go about the office without either strait-waist- 
coat or mufflers. I know there are several people 
— God help 'em — who send conscience -money 
(would they could send a conscience) to Mr. Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone. I know there is a Con- 
stitutional Defence Committee. I know there 
are at least three electors in the city of London 
who still believe in Lord John Russell as a Refor- 
mer. I know there is a drivelling idiot who says 
he doesn't see much in my writings. Still, know- 
ing all this, I am yet puzzled to account for the 
balance of insanity that evidences itself in these 
Notices to Correspondents. 

For see : Supposing all the Bedlamites write 
to the Editors ; presuming Martin Tupper indites 
as many letters to the newspapers as he turns 
sonnets; assuming the Editor of the Morning 
Tankard cares to correspond with less spiritual 
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(and spirituous) journals ; conceding the friends of 
Mr. Gladstone are all as Complete Letter Writers 
as Mr. Gladstone is himself a complete Ready 
Reckoner ; granting that every member of the 
C.D.C. corresponds as fluently as he chatters; 
allowing that each of Lord John Russell's friends 
is smitten with the Durham or Edinburgh mania 
for writing letters ; admitting that that wretched 
and degraded imbecile who fails to perceive the 
merit of my lucubrations is the sort of man, as I 
think it very likely he is, to wish to know the 
height of his departed Grace of Wellington, — 
there is still, I repeat, a heavy balance of insanity 
to be accounted for. Mark, now. On Monday, 
having nothing particular to do, I collected copies 
of all the previous day's papers, and went boldly 
into this question of Notices to Correspondents. 
What did I find ? I'll tell you without further 
preface. I found, then, that the Editors of the 
Sunday papers had (accepting their answers in 
good faith) received no less than nine hundred 
letters asking for information on topics ranging 
from — puzzling query — the age of the world, to 
— more puzzling query still — the age of the de- 
parted actress aforesaid. But to attempt anything 
like a description of the vast and various topics 
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on which the correspondents had written would 
occupy a page. A page ! It would fill a volume. 
One fellow, who evidently possesses Mr. Timbs's 
* Things not Generally Known/ and wishes to 
catch a real live Editor tripping (as if such a 
thing was ever heard of!) writes to a contem- 
porary to know if he can tell him the weight of 
the knob on the top of the Gold Sticks wand 
of office, and whether it is as heavy as the late 
William the Fourth's watch and seals, or his wife 
Adelaide's large tortoise-shell comb ? Another 
wishes to know if, at a game of cribbage, A throws 
the jack of spades, B the queen of clubs, C the 
ace of diamonds, and D the seven of hearts, D is 
entitled to eleven holes and two by honours ? A 
third, who of course never heard of such a thing 
as a Dictionary, would feel obliged if an Editor 
would tell him if pneumatics ought to have a / 
at the commencement, modestly adding (for the 
Editor cruelly gives his letter) that for his part he 
doesn't think it ought. Very likely he doesn't. 
A fourth writes to know if Macready ' didn't once 
play Adalgisa in the tragedy of Norma?* A 
fifth wishes to be informed whether it is impolite 
to eat fish and drink gravy with a knife ; while a 
sixth is dying to learn whether, after dancing with 
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a lady over-night, he has a right to call on her 
(he must wait at least a week for his answer) the 
following morning. 

Now are these letters genuine, or are they cob- 
web spun from the brain of the Editors them- 
selves ? I pledge you my word that the samples 
I have given from the nine hundred questions 
and answers are in no degree more stupid than 
the rest. Ladies write to know how they can 
decently make a feud with their lovers, gentlemen 
write to learn how they can decently heal a quar- 
rel with their mistresses. Girls and boys inquire 
at what age they may ' engage* themselves ; young 
mothers ask if saffron is good for the measles, and 
if spitting three times when they pass a piebald 
horse is a remedy for whooping-cough; anxious 
fathers make inquiries as to the relative soundness 
of Mexican and Peruvian bonds ; and old men 
and grandames send copies of their wills and 
codicils for the approval of Mr. Editor. 

If these letters are really received, strange and 
superstitious indeed must be the popular notion 
of the head of a newspaper. For why should a 
press-man, and here is the gist of this paper, know 
all these things ? What makes Rubbins conclude 
that my studious friend of the mild eyes and 
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green glasses who edits the Sunday Sparkle can 
answer that question for him about cribbage ? 
Why doesn't he ask the landlord of the ' Mam- 
moth and Magpie/ and not trouble a gentleman 
who is employed from morning till midnight 
writing leading-articles and reviewing books warm 
from the binders ? Why should any Editor be 
expected to know the height of the late Duke of 
Wellington ? I never heard that the Duke left 
his wardrobe to the journalists of England, and 
that, on this ground, they might be expected to 
know all about his stature. Has any Editor the 
old Duke's breeches ? If so, let him announce it, 
that his journalistic brethren may at once take 
the measure, put an advertisement in the Times 
at the expense of the Press Fund, and settle the 
business with the public for ever. Then that 
everlasting question about poor Vestris. Why, 
one would think that during the lady's lifetime 
she annually invited all the Editors to her house 
on her birthday and exhibited to them her re- 
gister of baptism. Upon what other hypothesis 
are Editors appealed to on such a question ? 

Fish and gravy, again. In the first place, an 
Editor of a penny paper never gets any fish, and 
what a solemn mockery it is for a man to pro- 
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nounce upon gravy who lives on chops and steaks 
from the cook-shop! There was / writing the 
other day about whitebait dinners at Greenwich. 
Why, between ourselves, I never had a whitebait 
dinner in my life. I had some brown bread, how- 
ever, on the day I wrote the article, and that's 
how the legend arose. 

I should say — coming to those love questions — 
that the worst person in the world to whom sweet- 
hearts can refer their differences is an Editor. 
Who ever saw an Editor in love ? Was ever such 
a thing known ? Why, when my friend of the 
Sunday Sparkle got married, what do you think 
he did ? In the first place, he wrote an article 
before dressing ; then, while he was waiting in the 
church for the clergyman, he read the Times, with 
a view of preparing some copy, and when the 
ceremony really commenced, and the period ar- 
rived for the ring to be placed on the bride's 
dainty finger, what was the horror of everybody 
present to see my muddled friend take a small 
pair of scissors from his pocket instead of the 
plain gold fetter which was to bind the lady to 
him for life! Poor fellow! he had brought the 
scissors with him to cut some copy out of the 
daily paper, and on putting his fingers into his 
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waistcoat felt the thumb-hole and thought it was 
the ring ! How can any one, then, go to a man 
like that for his advice on courtship or marriage 
with the hope of getting a sensible answer ? 

O my reader, henceforward spare the Editor! 
He has so much to'do, his life is such a life of 
cark and care, that as a man and a brother you 
will, I am sure, leave him to himself, and not 
bewilder him with idle questions. I know there 
are some men who must write letters to news- 
papers. They would die if they didn't. You, 
reader, are not one of these. You, I am sure, 
have friends to write to — friends who will be 
pleased to receive long letters — and are not such 
a madman as to wish to learn the height of the 
Duke of Wellington, the age of Madame Vestris, 
and the value of the jack of spades, queen of 
clubs, ace of diamonds, and seven of hearts at a 
four-handed game of cribbage. 



IV. 



The Benevolent Butchers. 




|UBLIC DINNERS ARE OVERDONE. They 
have been served up so often by the 
tribe of funny-men that one has a sort 
of Hamlet-horror of bringing the 'baked meats* 
again upon the table. But the Butchers have, in 
virtue of their calling, a special right to meet to 
eat; and I — who have received, at various times 
and in various neighbourhoods, heavy favours at 
their hands — have a special right to grease my 
etching-plate with ' suet/ an* it please me. 

The Benevolent Butchers ! An anomalous- 
looking collocation, isn't it ? You would almost 
imagine, reader, I was suffering from chronic alli- 
teration, like Mr. George Gilfillan, of Dundee, 
and that, in order to keep up a family likeness in 
the initials of my title, I had clapped two words 
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together which have no more natural affinity than 
Monmouth has with Macedon, or Peter Piper 
with his peck of pickling pepper. Benevolent 
Butchers, forsooth! you exclaim; the adjective 
becomes them about as much as their cerulean 
smock becomes the shambles. Well, I know the 
prejudice is a strong one ; but come with me, 
and I have very little doubt I shall be able to 
remove it. 

In the topmost room of the London Tavern 
one hundred and fifty gentlemen are sitting down 
to dinner. Look well round the place, and tell 
me if you ever thought Newgate Market could 
put in such an appearance ? Why, I see white 
waistcoats here that the Member for Bucks might 
envy. What a wealth of diamond studs, too, 
breaks and blazes upon one's gaze ! I almost wish 
I were a brother of the steel instead of a brother 
of the quill. Topographically, the ' Row* is in 
front of the ' Market/ but even the Row has been 
forced to acknowledge, typographically, that the 
butcher who kills the ox also secures the money- 
box. 

The butcher is a philanthropist. He has built 
almshouses for the decayed members of his call- 
ing, and is here to-night, at the London Tavern, 
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to subscribe whatever may be required of him 
towards their support. Do you see that old 
gentleman in the buff vest in the chair ? He has 
just finished proposing the toast of the Queen, 
and is evidently quite surprised that he didn't 
break down in it, — well, that old gentleman, who I 
suppose has, in his time, tomahawked any number 
of bullocks, gives away in one year about as much 
as Lord Farren Wyde distributes in ten. After 
all you must feed well, if you wish to live and die 
well. One of the chief reasons of the supremacy 
of our race is the quality of our beef. Our beeves 
are our bulwarks. Our rams are better than our 
cannon. 

In the merry old time of our ancestors, 
When the Saxons and Danes ruled here, 

They feasted right well, as their chronicles tell, 
And ate beef all the days of the year. 

And not only are our butchers benevolent, but 
we shall find, now the banquet progresses, that 
they are a shrewd and intelligent class. That 
song which is being given with so much applause, 
is by one of the trade ; and many a worse song — 
and by no Trentice hand — has been set to music 
by Mr. Block-ey before now. The speeches 
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which follow are sensible enough. They are all 
as brief and to the purpose, as the common trade 
oration of 'Buy — buy T There is 'bone* in them, 
as Mr. Carlyle would say. 

Our friends, you notice, are very fond of music. 
They have engaged a clever glee party and a 
charming lady vocalist, with a voice so sweet and 
fresh that one can scarcely believe she is a ' pro- 
fessional* at all. The enthusiastic way in which 
the songs are received is really amusing. Every 
melody is encored ; and when the lady sings, the 
more juvenile tradesmen go all but frantic. There 
is a young gentleman of pallid countenance 
(suggestive, somehow, of the pork trade) sitting 
next to me, and while that quaint old ballad of 
the ' Bayliffe's Daughter of Islingtoune' is being 
sung, I detect him casting sheep's-eyes at the 
songstress, and pledging her, sotto voce, in cham- 
pagne. I ask him presently what he thinks of 
her ? ' Well/ says he, ' she's as fine a care — 
creature as was ever put into the scale.' By the 
way, Mr. Robson could make this same ' Bayliffe's 
Daughter* quite as popular as that doleful plaint 
of our friend Mr. Villikins. Here are just two 
verses I was enabled to note down : — 
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* Give me a penny, thou 'prentice good, 

Relieve a maid forlorne !' 
' Before I give you a penny, sweetheart, 

Pray tell me where you were born. ' 
' Oh, I was bora at Islingtoune.' 

' Then tell me if you know 
The bayliffe's daughter of that place ?' 

* She died, sir, long ago.' 

* If she be dead, then take my horse, 

My saddle and bridle alsoe ; 
For I will to some distant land, 
Where no man shall me knowe.' 

* Oh, stay ! oh stay ! thou goodly youthe, 

She standeth by thy side ; 

She's here alive, she is not dead, 

But readie to be thy bride.' 

Why, that one line — 

She's here alive, she is not dead, 

would move the Olympian gods more than any- 
thing which Jem Baggs ever uttered. 

But revenons a nos moutons : I was describing 
the butchers. I was saying, before I began to 
wander and stray like a lost sheep, that they were 
genial, generous men. How thoroughly they 
enjoyed the banquet, and what large sums they 
wrote after their names when the subscription-lists 
were handed round! I gathered from some of 
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the speeches, and from morsels of conversation 
which fell from the tables, that one of the trade — 
an old and respected member, it would seem — had 
just fallen into difficulties, and the amount of 
delicate commiseration which was expressed by 
his prosperous brethren was something touching. 
I wondered, if / fell into difficulties, whether 
my friend Verbiage of the Weekly Flasher, would 
regret it. Not he. ' Poor chap — and at his 
age/ said one of the Benevolent Butchers, ' it cuts 
like a knife ;' and then I saw him quietly put his 
name down for an additional donation of ten 
pounds. I'll make the solemnest affidavit my 
friend V. wouldn't do that. 

Although not quite so great as we think, after 
all we Englishmen are a great people. Every 
trade among us has its halls, its charitable institu- 
tions, its staff of honorary officers. You can't run 
ten miles out of town without counting ten sets of 
almshouses on the road. While Charity — which 
the old masters painted so thin and wan — stands 
thus plethoric, who can help having Faith and 
Hope ? Tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, apothe- 
caries, ploughboys, lawyers — all have their houses 
of retirement when age or misfortune overtakes 
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them. The Press alone, I think, is without its 
retreat. Even the heavy villain of the Victoria 
has, since Mr. Dodd offered to come down with 
the dust, a chance of a college into which he may 
retire when Providence is no longer ke-ind, when 
the ske-y is overcast, and when asthma and weak 
knees have permanently overtaken him. 




V. 



Queer Callings. 




(HAT a relief it is on occasion to become 
trite and Tupperish — to deal in ancient 
proverbs that have been thrown about 
with a chink for ages, — to brandish old truths as 
(I read in the daily papers) some of Garibaldi's 
men have for their weapons old Roman swords 
found in the Tiber-bed ! After which I shall be 
pardoned for repeating that one-half of the world 
doesn't know how the other half lives. Putting 
aside the unfortunates — and I could run 'em off 
by the score — who, in a living sense, don't live at 
all, — the schemers, the projectors, the adventurers, 
and others of that ilk — I purpose to build up a 
column in honour of one or two strange charac- 
ters whose trades are not to be found in any 
Directory. 
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Mind, the better order of adventurers, — the 
lucky dogs (or cats rather, for they always alight 
on their feet, and when rubbed most hardly the 
wrong way show with all the more brilliance !) 
would be worth a sketch. I have noticed that 
your lucky dog is common to all parts of the 
world. You meet him in Labrador and Leicester 
Square — in Piccadilly and under the Pyramids. 
He is the man who occupies a theatre for a sea- 
son, takes the benefit (of the act), and hence- 
forward walks through life with a free ivory to the 
boxes. 

But not with this class am I about to deal ? I 
know the subject is alluring ; but would you have 
it from us or from our Masters ? There are a set 
of strange men, however, that I know, following 
Queer Callings that I don't, that I wish to intro- 
duce to you. 

First, young Gelderquirk who lives — and lives 
well — on the circumstance of having a friend in 
the City. Whenever I am short of cash — and I 
have been so now for some five-or-six-and-twenty 
years, the disease of impecuniosity having fastened 
on me before I was well out of tops-and-bottoms 
— I go to Gelderquirk, give him an oblong slip of 
paper with an amount over and above by a few 
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pounds the sum which I require written at the 
corner, and the next day G. brings me a little 
leathern bag of sovereigns, and I am, for a time, 
unaccountably happy. Now don't imagine that 
G. finds the money himself, and that his ' friend in 
the City* is as gross a fiction as Shy lock's Tubal. 
No ; let us give the dark one his due, and say that 
Gelderquirk is simply an agent — a man earning 
his living by looking out for those who are hard 
up, and not very particular as to how much they 
pay in the pound for temporary accommodation. 
In the interest of his principal — who, I always 
fancy, is a little wiry, weazened old man with a 
sleepless eye, like Lord John Russell, — he travels 
all over the country. The trade he does at 
Oxford during the Commemoration Carnival is 
something tremendous. The week afterwards he 
makes a point of giving a little banquet at his box 
out by Denmark-hill to his private friends, among 
whom I have the honour to be numbered. It is 
grand to hear him hold forth on the Encaenia ! 
' Gad/ he says, ' how them University fellows do 
come it ! See one of 'em take a lady into Spiers's 
and lay out a matter o' thirty or forty pound right 
off — I did, 'pon my honour.' ' The same chap (he 
continues with an erudite wink) ' waited upon me 
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next morning, and I had to give him an introduc- 
tion to a friend of mine in the City.' Well, if 
Gelderquirk has no conscience — and I for one will 
not make oath that he has — he must lead a jolly 
life of it. He has the earliest peas and plucks the 
youngest pigeons. His house and cellar are well 
furnished, his linen is of the best, and it was on 
his hands I saw the first pair of mauve gloves. 
And all this comes from knowing a friend in the 
City ! Happy, genial, unconscientious, decoy- 
duck of a Gelderquirk, how charming must be 
your state of existence, and what a pity it is that 
the time will come when your bill — ay, and your 
master's — will fall due beyond all hope of redemp- 
tion ! Reader of the sterner sex — you, young man 
at Oxford — every one, in fact, who knows Gelder- 
quirk, — remember this proverb which I made 
last year and am even at this date preciously vain 
of: 'The more bills the fewer feathers !' 

Next to Gelderquirk, let me introduce you to 
old Shablee. Shablee makes a princely income 
by drinking wine. Could anything be more 
Elysian ? Who would not be Shablee — for who 
would not drink wine ? The old story about 
Queen Cleopatra melting a pearl in a glass, I don't 
believe. The ' Serpent of old Nile' was too wise 
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to do anything of the sort. Shablee, however, 
finds the price of a pearl at the bottom of every 
glass he may deign to drain. To him champagne 
is silvered, sherry is golden, in a double sense. 
Not alone from Dantzic water does he extract 
gold leaf. Chief of the profession of wine-tasters, 
he gets a crisp bit of tissue bearing Mr. Farraby's 
signature for every butt he is commissioned to 
buy. A knowledge of wine, you know, is a pecu- 
liar thing. Few men possess it. It is far more dif- 
ficult to find a good judge of Canary than a good 
poet-laureate. Shablee's ability is beyond question. 
A rare and delicate fancy, a subtle knowledge of 
colour, and a large and liberal acquaintance with 
chemistry are demanded for such a calling. I 
once knew a wine-taster almost as great as Shablee, 
but he failed in consequence of catching a cold 
and becoming a trifle deaf. You ask why he 
should fail from this ? I'll tell you. It requires 
as fine an ear for wine (not ' bar' stuff), as it does 
for music. A great taster like Shablee can half 
tell the character of a wine by its 'gurgle/ You, 
reader, must have noticed how, as you pour them 
from the bottle to the glass, different wines have 
different tongues. There's the full, rich, John- 
Bull-like enunciation of Port; the fine, well- 
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flavoured, roundly-running deliverance of Madeira; 
the clipped, thin, half-educated lisp of pale Sherry ; 
the brilliant, poetic, rhapsodical ' runnings-over* of 
Champagne; the guttural 'accent* of Hocheim 
and the other German wines as they flow from the 
slightly grooved and twisted throats of the bottles; 
the well-bred, temperate, and discreet tone of 
Burgundy. How can a man at all deaf, then, 
pronounce upon wine ? You may get a deaf 
person to write operas, as Beethoven did ; but it 
requires that every sense should be quickened to 
what De Quincey calls an agonized point before 
any individual can fairly pass judgment upon 
wine. Shablee has every requisite for his position. 
He is a little, stout, dusty, dark old man — remind- 
ing one of a pint-bottle from a well-cobwebbed 
cellar — with a nose as keen as a sleuth-hound's, an 
eye for colour like a turkey's, and an ear as quick 
as a kangaroo's. Possessing all these qualifica- 
tions he stands at the head of his profession. If 
the Marquis of Lebanon wishes to stock his cellar, 
Shablee is at once sent for. For each day's 
services as a taster he receives five guineas; and 
as this is an age when the cheapening of wine is 
regarded even by Spartans like Messrs. Bright 
and Cobden as the grandest achievement of the 
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statesman, you may guess that Shablee has plenty 
to do. I Ve known dukes send to that man and 
entreat him to taste port for them. I've heard of 
a widow lady of fashion driving up to his house 
and begging him, with five golden pieces in her 
hand, to try the wine which Mr. Gunter had sent 
in to be served with the 'baked meats' at the 
funeral of her departed husband. ... In addition 
to his ordinary fees, Shablee makes a good deal 
of money in an indirect — and, / think, scarcely an 
orthodox— manner. He attends sales and passes 
compliments on different 'vintages' and shipments 
at so much per compliment; so that it might 
happen, if you wanted to send me a hamper of 
wine, and attended a great sale to-morrow, you 
would hear Shablee smacking his lips over a glass 
of a certain stock in such a delectable and detect- 
able manner that you would at once make a bid, 
feeling that what Shablee liked, nor gods nor men 
could disapprove. Apart from his appearance in 
the sale-rooms there is really no humbug about 
Shablee. He is a magnificent judge of wine. 
His palate is perfect. His ear is exquisite. His 
nose is a nose of nous. To keep all the faculties 
in order he abstains from a world of good things. 
He wouldn't take mint-sauce with his lamb, 
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tomatoes with his chop, or stuffing with his veal if 
you gave him a hundred pounds. Like an ant- 
eater, he lives by his Tongue, and must there- 
fore keep that little member in a state of perfect 
purity. 

My third and — as I have dwelt at such length 
on the foregoing — my last introduction is Gimper, 
the furniture tester. He is to bedsteads what 
Shablee is to 'tents/ He is great on- woods. 
He tests the 'sincerity' of a piece of furniture at a 
glance. Nay, I have seen him punch a feather- 
bed, clap his ear down as if to hear an audible 
'tick/ and pronounce on its contents at once. 
' Too slow for goose feathers/ he says ; ' it's mixed ; 
and was filled about last Christmas.' He tells 
the material with which a chair is stuffed in the 
same way. Horse-hair (he assures me) gives a 
sharp sustained vibration; wool is echoless; and 
flocks are ' husky.' 

There are many other Queer Callings that it 
would be worth having a word upon. The 
indigo-taster is alone worth a column. His earn- 
ings are large, his position is good, his blood, I 
was almost about to add, is 'blue.' There are 
only seven indigo-tasters in the metropolis, and 
they all keep their suburban villas. At all events 
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so my friend Jones — Indigo Jones we call him — 
gives me to understand, and as he is one of the 
seven, of course he ought to know. No wonder 
poor old Colonel Newcome's Indigo Company- 
was ruined with expenses, and that from his very 
horror of the colour the old warrior wandered 
away to the Grey Friars to die ! 




VI. 



' Guy Faux, Guy.' 




|ATHER CULLEN notwithstanding, I 
love the Fifth of November. As a 
young girl dotes on her first doll, or a 
young mother adores her first baby, I love a Guy. 
My passion for Signor Faux was of early growth 
— so early, that my oldest distinct recollection of 
anything, is of 'assisting' at the burning of an 
effigy of the Catesbyan conspirator (he was won- 
derfully like Lord John Russell!), in the back- 
garden of our house, and of ruddling a fleecy 
wintry sky with rockets. Ah ! those rockets. 
Fireworks are different now from what they were 
when / was young ! The rockets don't go (or 
don't seem to go, and it's all the same) half so 
high as they did when I saved up my 'tip' at 
Brambles' to buy them. Look at the fizgigs 
again. Why, your fizgig now is a sham. It spits 
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and sparks and sputters for about two moments ; 
then it suddenly breaks off and has to have its 
head powdered ; then it puffs up for about two 
seconds more, knocks off again and has to be 
re-sprinkled; then it begins to jet in earnest; and 
then, in less than a second more, it goes out with 
a stench. Very different were our fizgigs at 
Brambles'. Neither powder nor pepper (you 
know) was adulterated in those days, and if you 
made a fizgig, why it blossomed and starred like 
a golden thistle, flashed into a myriad sparklets 
like a tiny fountain for Queen Mab and her troupe 
to dance round. 

You may tell me — some one will, I am sure — 
that it is I who have changed and not the fizgigs. 
I have changed : it were better for me, perhaps, 
that my fingers were grimed with powder, as 
they perennially were at Brambles', than black- 
ened with ink, as is their unchanging condition 
now ! But don't tell me — please don't — that while 
I have been changing, the ancient institution of 
Guy Faux, with its inflammatory surroundings, 
has remained unaltered. I know different. Ex- 
cepting the civic guys who make their appearance 
four days after date, we have only the ghost of 
the old thing left. 
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The whole exhibition has been villanously mo- 
dernized. We have taken away Guy's matches 
and tinder-box and given him lucifers. We have 
blacked his mask and turned him into a nigger. 
We have refrained from burning him at night, 
and, with a vile spirit of economy, have ' saved 
him up* for the following year. We have thrown 
away the old chair and broomsticks (we shall be 
throwing away the woolsack soon), and have set 
him on a truck, and allowed a jackass to drag him 
through the streets. We have altered his country 
— his name — his religion — everything. We have 
clapped a turban on him, smeared his hands with 
bullock's -blood, and dubbed him Nana Sahib. 
We have draped him in a green stole in front 
and a red hood behind, and called him Bryan 
King. We have given him a sugar-loaf cap, with 
tintinnabular appendages, and christened him 
Sir Peter Laurie. The force of degradation could 
no further go. 

Couldn't it ? It has. We have even changed 
the burden of the old Fifth of November song. 
We no longer see no reason why gunpowder trea- 
son should ever be forgot. Every schoolboy 
makes verses of his own now ; and even the plot 
of the story — or, rather, the story of the plot — 
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is lost sight of. What would Charles Lamb — 
who actually proposed to write a defence of Guy 
Faux, and enthrone him among saints and mar- 
tyrs — say, if he could see the sad exhibition poor 
Guido has come to be at last ? Stripped of his 
tinsel, deprived of his lantern, robbed of his very 
name, parentage, and country — it were really as 
well that he were sent to Tophet at once, to meet 
his old friend the 'man in armour/ and other 
celebrities of that set. 

Look at the wretched attempts at Guys we 
have seen this year, and then tell me if my re- 
marks are uncalled for. Think, too, of the falling 
off in the firework displays, of the pitiful paucity 
of bonfires, of the disgusting lack of explosions 
in the Waterloo Road and other localities where 
the light and agreeable profession of squib and 
rocket making is carried on ! Why, when I was 
a boy, I recollect half-a-dozen people in one 
house (it was in William Street, Westminster, 
and had an old clothes and curiosity shop at 
the corner) being blown to fragments on the 
Fifth of November. And yet you'll tell me that 
detonating powder is the same now as it used to 
be. Bosh ! 

I remember how, years ago, they used to keep 
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up Guy Faux day at schools. We were very 
enthusiastic in the matter at Brambles', but then 
the majority of the boys were day-boarders, and, 
after all, you never get very much pluck or pow- 
der from a lad who sleeps- at home with his 
friends. 'You see/ I used to say to my chum 
at B.'s, 'fellows who go home every night have 
their attention distracted. And then' (with inef- 
fable contempt !) ' they're afraid of their mothers !' 
There was much truth in this. We invariably 
found that the day-boys refused to subscribe their 
money towards the purchase of the fireworks, and 
had a strong disinclination to hand over any ot 
their drapery to help in the manufacture of the 
effigy. 

At some schools how nobly the thing was done ! 
We once had a Catherine-wheel as large as a 
plate, at Brambles', but at Alma and Mater's, only 
a few doors removed, they had wheels which re- 
volved so long that we called them ' Ixions,' and 
golden-rains of such prodigal splendour, that we 
christened them ' Danae showers.' But then, they 
could do it there! Why, A. and M. themselves 
used to give a pound apiece towards the expenses 
of the night, while as for old Brambles, the most 
he ever came down with was a shilling and a little 
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remaining gunpowder left at the bottom of a flask 
from his September shooting. 

Didn't they do the business well at the charity 
schools, too ! I knew a place called the Green- 
coat School, situated at the end of a long lane 
somewhere in Westminster. Why, the lads there 
* broke up the tiresome roof of old heaven' (that's 
from Hafiz) with their rockets, their Roman 
candles, their serpents, and the rest of it. To 
see the little green-coated fellows dancing, like 
demons, about their saucers of blue and red fire, 
was as pretty a sight as the convent scene in 
Roberto. There was a large garden to their school- 
house, and rows of moss-coated limes waved their 
cool branches before the windows of the school- 
room, and (in summer days) flecked the floor with 
pleasant shadows. Aspectable at all times these 
trees, but pretty beyond description when, with 
silver asteroids fastened to the ends of their 
branches, they rained stars upon, the heads of 
the urchins shouting and skipping beneath. 

Then there was the Greycoat School a little 
farther on, where the specialty was fire-balloons, 
and where Guy was burnt upon a post cresseted 
with torches, whose ruddy glare re-carved the 
griffins of the quaint old schoolhouse, giving them 
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a new asperity of outline, and flushing their broken 
noses with a monk-like glory. 

We don't see this kind of thing at the schools 
now. Little boys are such men in these days. 
They save up their half-pence now to buy Ox- 
ford Tracts instead of Roman candles. Father 
Cullen aforesaid will tell us that it is wise and 
well that Guy Faux and the Catesby conspiracy 
should be thus forgotten. It could not have been 
agreeable, to say the least, to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster to see himself — as scarlet 
in the legs as a French partridge, and as rubicund 
in the face as a French priest — brought in front 
of his archiepiscopal residence, and derided with 
' sights and sounds unholy' by a mob of youthful 
heretics. Still, it was done in fun, and I'm quite 
sure the Historian of the Catacombs himself had 
a good laugh at it when he had taken a glass or 
two of ' lacryma Christi' over his dessert. I — with 
a large love for Moorfields, and a terrible hatred 
of Crown Court — could yet enjoy the festivities of 
the Fifth of November, and join in the chorus of 
4 stick him up high' with the most hilarious of the 
youngsters. But, to conclude, it is all over now. 
We have grown so sagacious, so sober, so sad ! 
The colour is all washed out of the age, as from a 
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bit of Manchester print. We have put a ' guy's- 
encT round the throat of Mirth and hung him 
outright. Our children please to remember nothing 
but their Latin grammar, and stick up nothing 
high except — their shirt-collars ! 



**r-Jz 




VII. 



The Walworth Murder. 




[T WAS a warm beautiful morning last 
Tuesday, and I moved townwards from 
Peckham several hours earlier than 
usual. My brother was with me, and with con- 
tinuous chat (have you noticed, reader, how men 
regulate their talk as the Sun regulates its rays ? 
— how affluent of speech we are on a fair July 
morning, how stolid and taciturn in November ?) — 
with continuous chat and much boisterous levity, 
in fact, we strolled along the Walworth road. It 
is a bustling, thoroughfare even early in the morn- 
ing, with a brisk tide of population streaming 
through it. Busiest of all at the point near 
Manor Place. Here the stream of population 
widens, and runs full and slow. On the left-hand 
corner of Manor Place is a great, garish public- 
house, where King Gin holds a levee of his slaves 
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from the earliest to the latest hour. There is 
always a good deal of Life outside the palace, — 
life chiefly made up of cabmen from the adjacent 
stand and Cyprians from the adjacent streets. 

As we came along on Tuesday, just before we 
reached this spot we caught sight of the little 
minarets topping the Surrey Music Hall showing, 
in full slants of sunlight, above the house-roofs. 
' Ah/ said I, ' Madame Alboni makes her last 
appearance for the season at the Surrey Gardens 
to-night She sings the immortal brindisi from 
Lucrezia. What say you, shall we go ? Although, 
mind you/ I added, 'it is a bit of a sham to hear 
her sing // Segreto off the stage. One wants 
the surroundings — the orgie, the wine-cup, the 
kni— ' 

Solemnly I tell you, at that very moment, be- 
fore the word ' knife' left my lips, a shriek clave 
through the slumberous, sunny air, and opening 
and spreading and taking form of speech, the cry 
of 'MURDER* arose upon a score of clamorous 
tongues ! I will not in such a narrative descend 
to tricks. Let me, therefore, be believed when I 
add that at the same moment the cry arose the 
sunlight paled, and those golden minarets faded 
into a dead, ashy grey. ' Look !' cried my brother, 
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whose cheek had blanched, ' there is a crowd 
before that white house. Come and see what it 
is.' We went — not boisterous now, for we seemed 
to feel there was a broad and bloody significance 
in the shout. 

Before a lime-washed house (the only lime- 
washed one on the same side of the street, with 
the exception of a little beer-shop next to which 
it stands), a number of people are huddled rather 
than gathered together, looking with up-turned 
faces, pale with horror, at the top-floor windows. 

The blinds are drawn down; but behind! A 

cold whisper trickles through the crowd, and tells 
us that four bleeding corpses, scarcely yet cold in 
death, are hidden by those bits of linen. They, 
and they alone in this busy Walworth Street, with 
its cab-stand, its gin-palaces, and its Music Hall, 
shut out from us a Chamber of Horrors such as 
the bravest would scarce like to enter. From 
either of those windows we could shoot an arrow 
into the hall where Mr. Spurgeon has so often 
proclaimed the Evangel of Peace and Love. 
Surely this is a fated neighbourhood! In that 
same Music Hall a staircase fell one Sunday 
night not very long ago, and men and women 
were hurried before the Great White Throne as 
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the preacher was uttering words of warning from 
the platform ; not a hundred yards from that cab- 
stand is Trafalgar Street, where within the last 
month or two the skittle-sharper brutally mur- 
dered his young wife by cutting her throat ; and 
within rifle-shot is the street where Bacon butch- 
ered his brood of little ones, and the road where 
Greenacre murdered his mistress. Nay, not ten 
minutes' walk from here Barnwell murdered his 
uncle ; and at about the same distance is that 
Wyndham Road where, a few years ago, so many 
fearful tragedies were enacted. 

These recollections come out upon the memory, 
as spots of blood, we are told, grow red upon an 
oaken floor in the damp seasons, as I stand awe- 
stricken before that dreadful house. Exactly 
opposite — facing that Window — runs a street 
where Vice flourishes and festers. The poor God- 
forsaken harlots — some mere girls — are standing 
at their doors pointing in the direction of the 
house — their faces, though scarcely cleansed of 
last night's paint, wintry-white for once with 
dread of Death. And who, in the first full stress 
of the catastrophe, could hold colour in the cheek? 
Behind that blind, four corpses — an aged woman, 
a young girl (who had hoped on this same morning 
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to be a bride), and two little boys — lie stabbed 
through and through and with their throats 
cruelly cut ! The knife of the murderer (I hear a 
policeman calmly say) 'broke off short at the 
point, and the end is in the girl's back !' I sicken 
and turn away. 

How changed is the Walworth Road ! The 
pulse of business has stopped in this great artery 
of trade. The shopkeepers are standing in little 
knots about each other's doors, and at the corners 
of the streets men and women are gathered speak- 
ing below their breaths of the deed just done. 
Children have learnt the news, and (with an inno- 
cence which heightens the crime) are already 
'playing' at the murder. Their simple childish 
mimes make me shudder, and set me pondering 
on the early days of the criminal who has cast 
this shadow of guilt and gloom upon the neigh- 
bourhood. Did that mother whom he has this 
day sent to the presence of her God ever, with 
that strange, subtle instinct which enables a 
mother to see so far into the future of her child, 
catch a glimpse of Murder standing afar down the 
vista of his years ? Was that boy like other boys ? 
Did he romp and revel, and hold childish com- 
munion with his fellows ? Was the spirit of Eve's 
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eldest-born seen in him when young, or has it — 
like some poisonous gourd — sprung up in a single 
night ? The people are saying he came home 
drunk from a neighbouring tavern last evening, 
with his sweetheart, and awoke the sleeping neigh- 
bourhood with his noise. How sad if all this 
blood is only the dregs of the wine cup ! How 
pitiful if some hot word spoken on the very eve 
of marriage were the foundation of the Cain's 
Altar before which he met his sweetheart on the 
appointed bridal-morn! But the day before her 
death she was living away amid the quiet hills of 
Sussex, her heart bright with the rich flush of a 
love that she thought was soon to culminate, her 
soul clad in the armour of Hope for the coming 
Battle of Life. With the mother and brothers of 
him she loved she now lies stiff and stark behind 
that shred of blind ! — 

What was the motive of this awful crime ? 
Murder so dark in all its elements I never re- 
collect The Red Hand overshadows two fami- 
lies. The aged mother and her children, and that 
young girl who was to have been a mother and 
given him children of his own, have both fallen 
before the knife. Know you another case, reader, in 
civilized life, where Death has entered two house- 
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holds in this terrible shape ? The murderer was 
taken from the house early in the morning ; but 
when I first passed the place I saw a broad smear 
of blood — the blood left by his hand as he passed 
out — upon the lintel; and it seemed to me a re- 
versal of the olden symbol — a sign by which one 
could tell the house where the Demon of Death 
had entered ! I saw the Accused at the police-, 
court He is tall and young, and looked pale but 
collected Too collected and not pale enough to 
be innocent of the charge with which he was in- 
dicted. A man who had only murdered one of 
the four victims in self-defence, could not have 
stood at the bar and heard the awful recital of the 
case with an unmoved face. His wits would have 
been too much shaken to have allowed him to re- 
call witnesses to establish particular points in his 
favour. But if he did commit the crime, un- 
fathomable indeed must be the abysses of sin in 
his nature. All through the quiet hours of the 
night he must have lain plotting the shedding of 
blood ; and the moment his father left the house 
the implacable monster must have stabbed his 
brothers, and then have despatched his mother and 
sweetheart With the mother and sweetheart 
there seems to have been a moment's struggle, so 
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that when the police entered the house they found 
the bodies of the two women centring a pool of 
blood upon the landing. ' The murderer was 
standing over them in his night-dress/ What a 
sentence ! Imagine the thoughts of the man as 
he contemplated the bodies — looking his sin full 
in the face until the tread of the officers of justice 
was heard upon the stairs ! 

The story pains me and I would conclude. 
One word, however, about something which 
fell from the policeman who took him in 
custody. — 

'Police-constable Varney, 333 P. said : " I went 
to No. 1 6 Manor Place, in consequence of a com- 
munication from Mr. Beard. I found the prisoner 
standing on the second-floor landing, and found 
the three persons alluded to on the floor. The 
prisoner remarked, ' Here is a sight What shall 
I do ? ' 

' Prisoner : " Are you sure I made use of those 
words?'" 

' Witness : " Yes ; and you observed, ' My 
mother has done all that; I struck her in self- 
defence. Would you not do the same ?' I took 
him into the back room, AND TOLD HIM TO 
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PUT ON HIS CLOTHES, AND MAKE HIMSELF 
COMFORTABLE." ' 

From the very moment, you see, that the man 
becomes a prisoner he is made a martyr. The 
constable finds him standing over the bleeding 
bodies, and tells him to ' make himself comfort- 
able!' This mawkishness is likely to spread. 
Such unhealthy clemency is catching. The hero 
of such a tragedy is sure to awaken the sympathy 
of the sickly-sentimental. He could have no pos- 
sible reason apart from some fiendish whim of 
a devilish disposition to commit all the murders ; 
and do we not know that where the assassin has 
been able to show least motive, he has always 
been shown most mercy ? Such a crime as this 
makes us all national debtors to Calcraft, and 
compels us to be grateful to the Government for 
guarding the gallows. 

PS. — 'Fifteen thousand persons were at the 
Surrey Gardens last night. . . . Madame Alboni 
was encored in the brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia' 
— Wednesday's Paper). — The Surrey Gardens are 
a few yards from the house where the murderer 
lived, and the majority of those fifteen thousand 
persons must have passed it on their way to the 
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Music Hall. What a chequer of black and white 
— and red ! — is this life of ours ! Is it not in that 
same opera of Lucrezia Borgia that the deathly 
tolling of a bell is mixed up with the merriment 
of the revellers ? 




VIII. 

Nuisances. 

JIRST of all comes the Dog. I hate dogs : 
always did and always shall. At aetat. 
five, one took a mouthful out of my left 
leg ; at ten and a half, when I was declaring my 
passion to little Lotti Lamb, and was just going to 
close my ardent protestations in a manner that 
I think would not have been objectionable to 
Lotti, her little spaniel put his cold nose (Lotti 
and I were sitting on the couch, and ' Beauty ' — 
the beast! — was perched on his haunches at the 
end) right against my cheek and frightened me to 
that extent that I suddenly threw myself upon 
the neck of my princess and cried to her for 
protection. Lotti laughed and called me coward. 
I, as became a youth of spirit, v/axed indignant, 
took Beauty by the 'scruff* of his neck, and 
pitched him into the passage. Lotti began to 
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weep and refused to be comforted. Nay, when 
I tried to snatch her hand, she turned her back 
upon me, picked up Beauty, hugged and kissed 
him in the most dogged manner, as if to spite me, 
and finally went up stairs and brought down the 
packet of 'drops' I had given her in the morning. 
These she delivered me with a stiff curtsy, and 
when I took them — 'drops' of another sort stand- 
ing all the while in my eyes, for really I loved 
Lotti very much — thrust them in my trousers 
pocket, and bade her a somewhat husky good-bye, 
she never so much as winced, but shook her wreath 
of yellow curls from off her face in the haughtiest 
manner and went on kissing Beauty as aforesaid. 
I heard her murmuring words of sympathy to the 
whelp as I left the house ; and those were the last 
words I ever heard from Lotti. She is married, I 
understand, at this date, and has pets to fondle far 
more precious than that brute of the lopping ears 
and frigid nose. 

But all this is by the way. My plaint against 
dogs is based rather on social than personal 
grounds. Every dog in London is a public nuis- 
ance. I lay this down dogmatically. Every man 
who would keep a dog in London is unfit to live 
in a civilized community. Let me put a case. My 
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next-door neighbour has a dog — a long-legged, 
thin-bellied, sharp-nosed, hungry-looking grey- 
hound. Well, half through the day and all through 
the night this dog does nothing but howl. His 
howl, too, is like himself — long, and thin, and 
sharp, and hungry. The frightful visions it causes 
me to have are defiant of description. Only last 
night I dreamt I was rolled up on a skewer, and 
held — by a giant's hand — in front of the hound's 
kennel. I thought the beast tugged at its chain 
and whined piteously to snap at me. I thought 
I struggled with all my might to shift myself as 
far to the back of the skewer as possible ; but just 
in proportion as I retired, the chain of the dog 
stretched — nay the dog himself stretched, like the 
poodle in Fattst — and at length when I could 
move off no farther, I felt his cold nose touch my 
cheek. I knew the sensation ; and, in a moment, 
a change came o'er the spirit of my dream. Lotti 
was standing by the kennel with one little rose- 
blush hand doubled threateningly at me, while 
with the other she pelted me with acid-drops. I 
felt the sweetmeats patter upon my brow, and I 
awoke. The rain was beating against my bed- 
room window and the dog was howling, in his 
usual minor key, in the next yard. 
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Now, why should my neighbour keep a brute to 
afflict me in a manner which, as Dog-berry says, 
is tolerable and not to be endured ? When I com- 
plain to him of the nuisance, he flatly tells me I 
must be mistaken — that he is quite sure his dog 
never makes a noise. Of course not Did you 
ever know a man admit his cur howled, any more 
than you ever knew a mother admit her child 
cried ? / never did. ' Besides/ says the owner of 
the hound, ' it's a protection to the house.' Now, 
inasmuch as that dog (there being no discernible 
difference, so far as I know, between the footstep 
of a burglar and a bishop) conceives it to be his 
duty to howl and bark at every footstep which 
passes — I should like to know how it can be re- 
garded as a protection ? If Bill Sykes were 
peeling the lead off the top of the house, the dog 
couldn't put himself in a greater way than he does 
every time I pass. Perhaps he takes me for a 
thief. I hope he does. Indeed, if I were sure of 
the fact, instead of administering strychnine to 
him in homoeopathic doses as I am doing now, I 
should do for him at once ! By the way, I have 
heard that when a dog howls, it means death : in 
the present case it does — to the DOG ! 

After the dogs come the Cats. The catalogue 
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in our neighbourhood is beyond computation. 
There is one venerable Tom who has had his tail 
abbreviated and his ears clipped like a bull-dog ; 
there is a sleek-coated young hussy of a tabby in 
love with the Tom ; there are a couple of young 
swells with brass collars and black spots at the 
side of their noses like those rabbits which are 
called double-smuts, trying to draw off Tabby's 
affections ; and there is a white-coated young 
creature, of French parentage and easy morals, 
hankering after the swells. The disturbance 
nightly created by these cats — all, like human 
beings, playing at cross-purposes in their loves — 
is something awful. They make a point of meet- 
ing at about twelve, and generally break up at 
half-past two or three. During that time sleep is 
banished from the district. The whole affair is 
like an Irish wedding — much purring, more swear- 
ing, and most fighting. The number of boots I 
have thrown away in trying to scatter the fiends 
— in endeavouring to put a stop to their catacous- 
tics — would, if stated, appear incredible. Books 
and bootjacks, vases and toilet bottles, have gone 
by the dozen ; and of three sets of fire-irons, 
which at different periods have been purchased 
for my chamber, only a single poker remains. 

E 
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Now, why can't those of my neighbours who have 
cats, make a point of keeping them in at night ? 
Surely this were easy ? Our duty towards our 
neighbour is to love him as ourselves, says the 
Cat-echism ; but how can we love our neighbour 
if we wilfully allow his rest to be broken, and that 
little bit of pickled salmon he has put by for 
breakfast to be (if the catachresis will be pardoned) 
fehniously ' appropriated ?' Now this is a point 
which every religious man — be he Catholic, Pus- 
seyite, Catechumen, or what-not — should charit- 
ably keep in mind. 

After the Dogs and the Cats, must rank as 
nuisances those scoundrels, in every parish, who 
are either learning the French horn, or who, having 
mastered the accordion, persist in playing it along 
the public thoroughfares in the dead of night. 
O how my gorge rises at the recollection of this 
last-mentioned set ! Where do they get to till the 
early hours with their infernal instruments ? Instru- 
ments ! St. Cecilia forgive me ! An accordion has 
no more claim to be called a musical instrument 
than has a Jew's-harp, a child's rattle, or a pair of 
bones. Nay, a man who would learn to play an 
accordion would — why, would not be the man I 
should select to guide me down a dark country-road. 
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Of the horn-blowers all I have to say is, that a 
man who, in a crowded town, where there are 
always sleeping babes and sick adults, would begin 
to learn an instrument which he must know (how- 
ever great his vanity) will prove a nuisance to 
every one within its brazen range, is, in the fullest 
sense, ungenerous. There are two such people at 
a stone's throw from my house. One has been for 
the last three months trying to play 'God save 
the Queen' (part of which, in his anxiety to be 
perfect, he speaks through the instrument), and 
the other has been for nearly six weeks at the 
portal of his ' Cottage near a Wood.' I wish he 
had a cottage near a wood ; I should not then be 
compelled, as I am now, to break off suddenly in 
my avocations to stick wool into my ears, nor 
should I find myself freely quoting from the Poet 
Laureate : — 

' Be blowed bugle — be blowed ; you've sent me flying, 
Be blowed bugle — be blowed ; for I'm dying, dying, dying !' 

There are other musical nuisances, or rather 
nuisances connected with music. Before we enter 
The Opera here is a bouquet. Bonny, buoyant, 
brawly Baron Br-mw-11 was at Covent Garden 
Theatre the other night, when two 'gentlemen' 
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sitting near the Baron's stall began to talk about 
that redoubtable ruffian, Tom Sayers. Now, as 
the Baron had come to the Opera to hear the 
music, and not to be instructed in the mysteries of 
the Prize Ring, he, after some forbearance, re- 
quested the chatterers to hold their peace. There 
are a class of men, however, so sublimely selfish 
and stupid that they claim a prerogative to do as 
they like in all places and on all occasions — men 
who would discuss in their villanous clipped 
English, the respective merits of two race-horses 
or a brace of pugilists as the Archangel was open- 
ing the Last Seal. There are always such people 
at the Opera — pests and prigs one is alone kept 
from kicking by a sense of respect for one's boots. 
You know, reader, the manner and description of 
animal I mean. He is a beast with a fluffy ghost 
of a moustache, a ponderous lorgnette, a wretched 
voice (with which he persists in following the 
prima donna or principal tenor in all the piano 
passages), and a fancy shirt-front with very observ- 
able studs. So well do I know the Nuisance now 
whenever I see it, that I flee from it as before a 
tempest. If I have the best stall Mr. Gye can 
give me and my eye happens to alight on studs, 
shirt-front, opera-glass, and moustache aforesaid, 
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— I quietly take up my hat and run — run to the 
remotest end of the pit, where I know the pest 
will not come, and thank Heaven I have escaped 
in time. I don't know that our two sporting 
friends discussing this question of the Prize Fight 
in the Temple of Harmony were more demonstra- 
tive than the Opera Nuisance generally is; but, 
certes, the Baron was not the kind of man to bear 
the infliction of their sweet voices without remon- 
strance. So it happened that as they had not 
finished — and did not care to finish — their inter- 
esting conversation before the curtain rose, the 
Judge called upon them to show cause why they 
should not keep quiet and permit him to hear the 
music. Now I have always observed that the 
Nuisance is very sensitive. The scoundrel sits 
prattling all night in your ear — setting your teeth 
on edge with his 'fellahs' and his 'Fweds' — but 
don't you dare attempt to call him to order. His 
blood is up in an instant, he gabbles still louder 
for the remainder of the evening. So when 
Dinorah was trying to catch the Shadow, the 
Baron (who perhaps saw in the business some like- 
ness to the Law and its victims) requested the 
patrons of the P. R. to be quiet. ' I came here,' 
says the Baron savagely, ' to see Dinorah — not to 
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hear two little ruffians talk about two big ones. 
' Aw-did you-ah speak ?' drawls out Nuisance 
No. I. 'I said,' answers the Baron, 'that I didn't 
come here to listen to blackguards and black- 
guardism/ 'Aw-take that!' says Nuisance No. 
2, and flicks the corner of a white glove in the 
Baron's face. Oh ! oh ! there was a scene now, I 
can tell you. Br-mw-11 is not a man to be tam- 
pered with. He was up and in good fighting 
attitude in an instant. One — two — three — four : 
two for Nuisance No. I, and a like measure of 
justice for Nuisance No. 2. After which the 
Baron adjusted his waistcoat and sat down to 
listen to the music. Peace reigned till the end of 
the Act. That blow in the stomach had knocked 
wind and courage out of No. I, while a slight pat 
on the cheek had done the business for No. 2. 
At the end of the Act, however, the sense of hon- 
our of both began to vindicate itself, and with 
much gingerly gentility, the name of their chastiser 
was demanded. 'My name is Br-mw-ll!' said 
the Baron, curtly. 'Very well/ answered No. 1, 
' then we'll call on you in the morning/ ' It's no 
use calling/ said the Baron, 'I shan't see you.' 
' But you must see us/ put in No. 2. ' I tell you I 
will not/ shouted the Judge ; ' I have seen you 
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once, and I never wish to see you again until' (in a 
voice of thunder) — ' until / try you /' 

Now it strikes me that our two friends will in 
future be careful about discussing the genius of 
Tom Sayers in the pit-stalls of Covent Garden. 

But there are other nuisances at the opera 
through which I wish to stick my pen. First of 
all is the Book nuisance. If you understand 
Italian you don't need a book — that is clear ; if 
you don't understand Italian you can't follow the 
singer — that is clearer ; if you have only the book 
to gather the plot you ought to do that at home 
— that is clearest. Oh ! how my wrath was raised 
last Saturday as many a moving passage in that 
opera of operas^that perfection and culmination 
of all harmony — Fidelio — was interrupted by the 
turning and twisting and rustling of leaves ! By 
the gods there was a Beast (with a big B please, 
printer) sitting next to me, who, when the NeW 
opra triste — that heartbreaking wail of a heart- 
broken wife — was being sung, positively mumbled 
the words in his book after the singer, like a 
charity-boy repeating the responses in a church. 
And what a singer! When the time comes for 
Extreme Unction — when I clutch at the sheets 
and babble o' green fields — among the angels ever 
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bright and fair that beckorf me I shall see one 
face and hear one voice — the voice I heard and 
the face I saw last Saturday. A great singer has 
arisen. When that miniature mincing mounte- 
bank — Mdlle. Piccolomini — who with her nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles seemed for a time 
to have turned the heads of the public — is for- 
gotten, Rosa Csillag, greatest of all living vocalists, 
will have the critics at her feet. I have heard all 
the singers of our day : never one like this young 
girl from Germany. A voice of extraordinary 
compass (the lower notes as good as Alboni's and 
the upper as round and pure as Sontag's), a face 
of a strange, startling, characteristic beauty, with 
eyes large, lustrous, and unfathomable — youth, 
beauty, genius, — all these are at last found in one 
woman, just as Grisi, whom we regarded as the 
inimitable, is bidding us good-bye. Do I rave 
about this new singer ? Am I not a man and a 
husband ? Could the Sirens themselves bewitch 
me and make me say they sang well if I really 
thought they didn't? My own opinion is that 
they couldn't. 

Another opera nuisance is ill-timed enthusiasm 
— the bestowal of applause in the wrong place, and 
the calling for encores before an aria is half- 
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finished. I have known many a piece of music 
ruined in this manner: a singer wandering in 
Dreamland brought suddenly to herself and the 
footlamps, by some cheer, or clap, or cry from the 
beclouded gods above. 

But the greatest nuisance of all is the would-be 
funny man who sometimes has his seat near you, 
and who delights in keeping up a prosaic com- 
mentary on the business of the stage. All through 
the opera his muttered witticisms reach you like 
a dim fugue: the most pathetic things are turned 
into ridicule (as a rascal in America the other day 
stuck a pipe in the mouth of the Greek Slave), 
while the smug, saucy look of the fellow gives you 
plainly to understand that he considers you under 
a life-long debt of gratitude for his interesting 
conversation. Thus last Saturday, as Leonora 
was helping to dig the grave for her husband — 
her white agonized face growing out of the sur- 
rounding gloom, as she stands with her hand upon 
the spade, like one of those awful nuns in Mr. 
Millais' 'Vale of Rest' — the Prosaic Nuisance 
whispers to his neighbour : ' What a shame the hus- 
band doesn't wake up and dig the grave for him- 
self !' Oh! my prosaic friend, if it were possible 
that I could dig one deep, dark, comprehensive pit 
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in which to smother you and all your tribe, — the 
graceless set who smirk and simper at all things 
nobler and beautifuller than themselves — by all 
the Muses there should be no Nine Hours' agita- 
tion on my part ! I'd work night and day until 
the pile was finished and the ' order' was issued 
which ' let you into the pit for nothing.' 

There is an article called an Opera-hat, the 
merit of which is that you can shut it up when 
your * space is exhausted.' May I treat this article 
in the same way, and having no more room at my 
control, be permitted to close it ? 







IX. 

Will. Robins. 

IAMISHED and cold — his hair hanging 
wild upon his forehead, and his feet 
starting and stiffening from out his 
ruined things of shoes — his eye gleaming with 
unnatural excitement, and his lips as pallid and as 
spare as Death — my dear old friend Will. Robins 
— Robins, of the happy phrase and ready joke — 
met me, the other night, within the shadow of 
Temple Bar. The wind was howling, ruefully 
and homelessly, down Fleet Street, and the wan 
ghost of «a moon was shining, or striving to shine, 
through a mass of foggy clouds floating above 
St. Clement Danes. The sight of my ancient 
friend made me start. Such a poor sad wreck of 
a man — such a spectre of a man that was — I had 
never seen, even in a nightmare. A flush came 
into the centre of his white cheek as he saw 
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me, and his tottering figure slightly straight- 
ened. I put out my hand and said, commanding 
myself as well as I could, — ' My dear fellow, 
I am so glad to see you. How are you ? Where 
have you been ?' He held my palm, and bowed 
his head. I felt the large tears falling upon 
my hand and turned my face aside. Before he 
let go his grasp, and before he had spoken a 
word, a fit of coughing — oh ! that hollow, hopeless 
cough ! — came upon him, and I thought he would 
have fallen in the street. Passers-by paused a 
moment to look at him, shook their heads, and 
moved on. When he had somewhat recovered 
himself I again expressed my pleasure at seeing 
him, and asked him how he was. 

'Starving!' he replied quickly, and a wild light 
played in his eyes. 

I took his arm and led him to a neighbouring 
tavern. I called for the best they had (for I was 
a rich man that night, and the time had been 
when my poor friend had divided his last shilling 
with me), and, while our meal was being prepared, 
placed some wine before him. A strange, un- 
earthly smile moved across his face as he took 
the glass. He drank its contents without moving 
it from his lips, poured himself out a second 
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glass, drank that, threw himself back in his seat, 
took my hand again, shook it fervently, and then 
said — 

' For this night you have saved my life.' 

' My good fellow/ I said, * I am grieved to see 
you so thoroughly down-hearted. Speak out. 
Tell me your fortunes since I last saw you, and 
let me see if it is not in my power to make you 
look cheerful and like yourself/ 

' You come too late to make me look cheerful 
and like myself/ he said. * For the last forty-eight 
hours I have not tasted food ; for the last seven 
days I have not known what it is to lie in a bed. 
Death has long since claimed me.' 

There was a calmness of utterance about him 
now, more terrible than all his recent emotion. 
His words had that hollow echo, which, I have 
frequently noticed, preludes the grave. As he 
was speaking he poured out a third glass of wine 
and drank it as a feverish man would drink water. 
I filled my glass and placed the decanter on the 
other side of me. Then for the third time I 
turned to him and exhorted him to make me 
acquainted with his troubles. ' You know/ I 
added, 'we went to school together — you know 
you did my verses for me — you know how happy 
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I shall be if I can aid you with counsel or assist- 
ance.' 

A faint smile played about his lips, as I have 
seen a streak of moonlight graze the angle of a 
tomb. Presently he passed his hand through his 
thin hair, raised his glass to his lips, drained it, 
and put it down again without apparently notic- 
ing that it was empty, buttoned his napless coat 
across his chest, as if, despite the warmth of the 
room, he still felt the bitter cold of the streets, and 
then gave me this narrative : — 

' When the sum of money which you know was 
left me, when died, was exhausted to its ut- 
termost farthing, and when all those friends who 
had battened upon it had duly turned their backs 
upon me, I made a vow to live a new life — to earn 
and spend my money honestly and well. An 
opening was before me. A friend had obtained 
for me an appointment as editor of a large and 
important provincial newspaper, and I entered 
upon the work with the greatest vigour and the 
best resolves. But unhappily in spending my 
money I had spent my health. The seed of con- 
sumption had taken root within me, and scarcely 
had I engaged in my new occupation before the 
disease began to show itself, and I was soon pros- 
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trated. I need scarcely tell you — for you must 
know the world by this time — that my new em- 
ployers — they were brothers — at first misunder- 
stood the cause of my illness, and attributed it to 
drink. This was only natural, for the life I had 
led while my money lasted was well known to the 
friend who had secured me the appointment, and 
I have no doubt that, with the best intentions, he 
had casually communicated it to others. Oh ! if 
you could only know the anguish I suffered as I 
saw the new mode of livelihood which had been 
placed within my hands gradually receding and 
melting away as my disease became more and 
more confirmed, you would say I had been punished 
cruelly indeed for the frivolities I had committed. 
I believe (and his eye brightened as he spoke) 
some men have their hell here, and some here- 
after. I have had mine here !' 

The tea had now arrived, and I poured him out 
a cup. He sipped it, and went on. 

' The time came — and very soon — when I had 
to resign my engagement. I have the consola- 
tion of knowing that when I bade my employers 
good-bye, they recognised my illness as a Fact. I 
am afraid I displayed considerable emotion when 
I left them. I told them all my past life, and the 
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good intentions I had formed for the future. I 
remember them both — they were as good men as 
ever trod the earth — expressing their sympathy as 
I left the office. I remember walking moodily 
through the streets of the town, then getting into 
the railway train, and arriving in London that 
same night. In my cold and stolid despair the 
first thing I did was to seek for some acquaintance 
— any one I could find — with whom to spend my 
scanty stock of money/ 

He paused a moment, took up some bread and 
butter with famished haste, put it down again with 
that nausea which is the last stage of hunger, and 
continued : — 

' When a man has money, however little, he can 
generally find some one who is willing to spend it 
with him. You remember Dick Stapylton ? Well, 
he was the friend whom Providence, or the Devil, 
threw in my way. After we had been to the 
theatres, supped, and run the ordinary gauntlet of 
dissipation, Dick proposed that we should go and 

have a hand of cards at 's. I consented. My 

disease had affected me with a sort of hilarious 
despair. I had the greatest difficulty to keep 
myself from laughing aloud as I walked the 
crowded streets of the West End, and when at 
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last we reached *s I walked boldly upstairs, 

humming the gambling air from Robert le Diable, 
determined, if I were challenged, to stake my life 
against a ducat There were several gentlemen 
smoking In the room, and the fumes of their cigars 
at once affected my chest. I shall never forget 
the countenances of some of them when I began 
to cough. There were two or three at the roulette 
table who were mere lads, and after that cough they 
seemed to regard me as a ghost. They watched 
me as I moved about the brilliantly lighted rooms, 
and at length one, with the same red spot upon 
his cheek that / had, took up his hat and hurriedly 
walked out. It was some time before I could get 
any one to sit at the same table with me ; but at 
last a haggard man, with sallow brow and unshaved 
chin, was introduced to me by Stapylton, and we 
began to play. I staked every penny I had on the 
first game, and won : I staked the doubled amount 
on the second, and lost. Then I pulled my hat 
over my forehead, shook hands with Stapylton, 
who was deep in a game, and went away.' 

Breaking off his narrative, he threw himself back 
on his seat, clutched his hands spasmodically 
above his head, as if to ease some contraction of 
the chest, sipped his tea, and went on — 

F 
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'After I gained the street, I walked rapidly 
towards Westminster Bridge. Sick, houseless, and 
penniless, I contemplated Suicide. As I crossed 
from George Street to Parliament Street a sharp 
spasm seized me at the heart, and I had to rest 
myself against the door of the Telegraph Office 
to save myself from falling. A crowd quickly 
gathered around me, and a gentleman came up, 
and, seeing I was very ill, felt my pulse and told 
me to lean upon his shoulder. He half led half 
carried me to an hospital, not fifty yards distant, 
and here I was taken in for the night. The next 
day I was removed to Brompton. There I re- 
mained for six months, and at length left of my 
own accord.' 

(More tea — more clutching of the hands above 
the head.) 

' I left London — wandered anywhere by day, 
laid my head anywhere at night. It was a strange 
life, that hurrying through the country without 
aim or object! Now and then I would write 
something for the local paper of a provincial town 
through which I was passing, and so earn a shilling 
or two ; but, as my disease increased, the effort of 
stooping to write became too great, and I had to 
give up the task. At length — like many another 
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wretch in the same condition — I joined a set of 
strolling players, wrote their bills, and appeared 
occasionally in any piece where I could be of use. 
You remember I always had a good voice, and the 
company discovering this, when I was not too ill 
I was sent before the curtain to give a comic song. 
The time came, however, when my voice entirely 
deserted me, and then, seeing I was a burden to 
the rest, I one night stole from the barn where we 
were all sleeping, and determined to come up to 
town. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and I 
well remember picking my way out of the place, 
over my slumbering companions, many of them 
with the paint still upon their cheeks, and their 
heads pillowed on their spangled robes. It was a 
dreary walk to London, but I got here at last. It 
is just a fortnight since I arrived, and I have 
managed — God only knows how! — to live since 
then. The cold nights we have had of late, how- 
ever, have sorely affected me, and my last dream 
told me' 

He broke off a moment. I couldn't speak 
although I strove. 

' — told me,' he continued, 'I should die to- 
morrow /' 

I looked up, and saw the Dark Shadow was 
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upon him. He saw me start, and tried to smile. 
I prayed him to accompany me home, but he 
refused. I prayed him to divide with me my 
little stock of money, but his only answer was, ' It 
is too late!' 

It is too late ! My poor friend — my dear 
brother in letters — he who in his happier days 
was wont to set the table in a roar, died on the 
day to which his dream had pointed, and now 

His space in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills 
Is — that his grave is green. 





X. 

Another old Acquaintance. 

|OUNG Fred Bumpington was the 
proudest youth in our school. He had 
a thorough hatred to trade (Bumping- 
ton senior was something in the Foreign Office, 
and Fred was his only child), and used to wonder 
how a boy could exist under the painful know- 
ledge that his father was a chandler. Bumpington 
— who was as big as he was proud — was much 
respected by the school : had he been a little boy 
and ignorant of the divine art of which in those 
days Tom Spring was chief professor, Bumpington 
would have had his pride licked out of him during 
his first half. As it was, his lordliness grew with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength ; 
when he used to walk out at the head of the 
school, and some of us would cast glances, sweet 
and sly, at the young ladies from Miss Gerund's 
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(thirty guineas, including all the accomplishments 
and washing), Bumpington would shrug his shoul- 
ders with imperial disgust, and on the first con- 
venient occasion, soundly rate us for our vulgarity. 
Bumpington was seventeen when he left school. 
He was as fine-looking a young fellow — despite 
the somewhat fluffy character of his maiden crop 
of whisker — as ever pricked a spur in Rotten Row. 
He had no mother, or how proud she would have 
been of him ! We all shook hands with him when 
he jumped into the brougham — dark green, well 
sown with armorial bearings — drawn up at the 
school gate, and trusted he would not forget us in 
after life. Bumpington protested that he would 
not, and with a parting word of advice to myself 
to look higher than * those underbred girls of 
Gerund's' — for I must frankly own I had been 
the principal offender in this direction — he drew 
up the window of the vehicle and was soon out of 
sight. How we envied Bumpington that night ! 
We were all small folks in comparison with our 
lost companion — the best of us, young Lexwood, 
was only the son of a lawyer — and we felt that, 
with Bumpington, the respectability that had 
clung about our establishment had departed. It 
was all very well, we said, for Bumpington, whose 
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father had his carriage, his cattle, his man ser- 
vants, his maid servants, and strangers within his 
gate, to tell us not to look at the ' Gerunders,' but 
the question now was, would the Gerunders look 
at us ? We came to a unanimous decision that 
they wouldn't ; and then, the bell being rung, 
went down to tea, to be made still more moody 
by hearing the silver-haired old doctor sing paeans 
to his lost pupil. 

Well, all this took place just sixteen years ago ; 
and from that time until the other night, I never 
clapped my eyes on Bumpington. I had certainly 
often wondered in the interim what had become 
of him — whether he was in that same Foreign 
Office with his father, or whether he was to be 
found at Vienna attached to the embassy, or 
whether he was at Oxford preparing himself for a 
future Parliamentary career. Sometimes I have 
thought he might be married, and pictured to 
myself the Bumpington establishment — the stately 
Bumpington lady sailing up the broad Bumping- 
ton staircase, and Bumpington himself, in tambour 
slippers and Persian dressing-gown, lounging over 
the Times in the breakfast-room. Imagine then, 
reader, my surprise — my utter horror — on drop- 
ping into a snug old West-end tavern an evening 
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or two ago, to find Bumpington — Bumpington the 
proud, the patrician — standing in his shirt-sleeves 
making punch behind the bar ! 

I knew him at once, for who that had ever seen 
Fred could forget him ? He seemed at first a 
trifle mortified ; but when I held out my hand and 
said, in a somewhat husky manner — for my throat 
felt very dry and my eyes felt very damp — ' What, 
Bumpington ! — who'd have thought it?' he grasped 
my palm with all his ancient fervour, opened a 
door in the counter, pulled me through, took me 
into the parlour, and, bustling a fat, red-faced, 
good-humoured little body seated therein out into 
the bar to finish the punch, proceeded to tell me 
his life and adventures since he left school. 

' No doubt you think I'm a pretty fellow/ he 
commenced, ' after all my fine philosophy and my 
pretty considerable notions of myself, to be brew- 
ing punch behind a bar in Street ?' 

I told him I was certainly a little taken aback, but 
expressed a hope that I appreciated an old school- 
mate for what he was, quite apart from his calling. 

' You were always a good fellow/ he continued, 
4 and now let me tell you how it happens that 
Frederick Bumpington is, at this date, proprietor 
of the " Halfcrown-and-Sceptre." ' 
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He got up, went into the bar, brought in some 
decanters, and made a couple of glasses of toddy, 
and then sitting down — still in his shirt-sleeves — 
and leaning his slightly-grizzled chin upon his 
palms, gave me the following narrative : — 

' After I left the old doctor's,' he began (taking 
a good draught of the whisky-and-water as if to 
fortify him), ' I went to Oxford. Here, as became 
my position, I got into debt— my bill at Spiers's 
alone in one quarter was upwards of a hundred 
and fifty pounds. I hunted, I rowed, I gambled, 
and in a thousand-and-one ways made a fool of 
myself. My conduct soon reached the ears of my 
father — poor old fellow, he has long since gone 
where protocols cease from troubling ! — and I was 
recalled home. Imagine my feelings, my dear 
Frank, when, after preparing a statement of my 
college debts and submitting it to my parent, he 
flatly told me that he couldn't aid me with a 
penny ! " Fred," he said, and a great tear rolled 
down his cheek, " I'm a bankrupt man. I have 
been embarking every pound I could raise — more, 
perhaps, than I had a right to raise — in railways, 
and, with the exception of my salary, I am a 
beggar !" I was thunder-stricken, and I felt the 
large drops of perspiration standing upon my fore- 
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head. I knew that that year — it was the memor- 
able '45 — the most unlikely people had been 
speculating to their uttermost farthing in those 
accursed iron roads, but I never thought an astute 
man like my father could have been bitten with 
the mania. For several minutes we sat staring 
blankly at each other ; but at last, to relieve the 
oppressive silence, I said, " Tell me, father, are 
you — are you in earnest ?" He went to his desk 
and brought out packet after packet of scrip. 
" These," he said, throwing' them in a heap upon 
the table, " represent losses of more than twenty 
thousand pounds." But it 4 is useless to give you 
the details of that interview : sufficient is it that 
my father was a ruined man, and that the fact com- 
ing to the ears of the heads of the department, 
accompanied by many a dark hint and vague 
insinuation, his resignation was insisted on. A 
week after giving up his office my father died — 
died of congestion of the brain, brought on by an 
accumulation of troubles. None of his relations 
attended the funeral — in fact, to this hour they 
look upon him as one who brought disgrace upon 
their name, and revile his memory accordingly.' 

Poor Fred seemed much moved, and covered 
his eyes with his hands. I saw the tears start 
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through his clenched fingers ; but he soon calmed 
himself and resumed his story. 

' It would be useless/ he continued, ' to give you 
all the inner folds of the history — to attempt to 
convey to your mind any idea of the cold and 
stolid misery by which I was surrounded. Ruin 
and Death in one household make at any time, 
and under any circumstances, an awful picture ; 
but when they are not unaccompanied by Dis- 
grace — when friends, whose sympathy could 
temper the barb of the one and dull the edge of 
the other, fall from you like water — when the 
shadows of your own creditors mingle with the 
mutes who line the hall — the stern Fact is defiant 
of description and can only speak for itself. I 
remember returning to that lonely house after the 
funeral, and retiring to the solitude of my own 
room. As I sat thinking on my position, the sun 
went down, the twilight thickened, and the night 
came on. The two or three servants who re- 
mained in the place tapped one after the other at 
my door to know if they could do anything for 
me. I thanked them and told them, No, and at 
length they retired to rest, and perfect stillness 
reigned throughout the mansion. It was a lovely 
autumn night, and the white moonlight wrapped 
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the earth like a shroud. I pressed my forehead 
against the window to ease its throbbing, and 
wondered what I should do. Then I cursed my 
fate that I was an only child, with no one, sister 
or brother, to condole with or advise me. My 
father seemed to have completely beggared him- 
self with his speculations — the very cabinets in 
the house had been deprived of their more valu- 
able contents, as if to raise money on emergency. 
All this, and much more, equally painful, I had 
discovered on going through the house before the 
funeral ; and as I stood gazing from that window 
at the white stars blinking tearfully above me, the 
misery of my position — an orphan, a beggar, and 
in debt — came with fullest stress upon my heart. 
What was I to do ? Again and again in the 
pauses of my grief at the loss of my only parent, 
I repeated the question, but my mind gave no 
response. It would be useless to appeal for assist- 
ance to my father's friends ; he had died under a 
cloud — they had each politely declined to attend 
his funeral — and — ' 

' In that cruel year of '45/ I ventured to put in, 
in order to spare him the pain of dwelling upon 
this portion of his story, ' when men — and women 
— bartered their very souls for scrip, the strongest 
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ties of family told for nothing. Your case was 
not uncommon/ 

4 Perhaps you are right/ he replied, * but my lot 
at the time, with all its chill, funereal surround- 
ings, seemed harder than I could bear. I felt my 
temples beat as I stood watching the calm moon- 
light through the window : I opened the case- 
ment for fresh air ; the Night seemed to woo me 
from the house and all its misery ; I took my hat, 
walked down the great stone staircase — its statues 
looking ghostly in the shimmer that streamed 
through the windows of the hall ; quietly opened 
the door, and the next moment found myself — 
homeless and friendless — in the street/ 

' How long was this since you had left Oxford ?' 
I asked with a vague curiosity. 

'Not more than a month. In that time, you 
will admit, my cup of sorrows had been filled. 
All that night I walked about the Regent's Park, 
and more than once a black Thought rose, sat 
upon my heart, and prompted Suicide ! But, with 
the break of day, my spirits somewhat rallied ; 
and I made up my mind to face my gloomy pro- 
spects like a man. I gathered the cool dew in 
handfuls from the grass and bathed my forehead, 
and as I did so I breathed a vow that for the 
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future I and Fashion had done with each other. 
I swore by the sun that was striking with its 
radiance the haughty tops of the old trees, that 
henceforward I would turn my back on all my 
purse-proud friends, and work out my own destiny 
in my own way/ 

I gave his hand a hearty grip. 

' That same day/ he went on, * I raised what 
money I could on the jewels I had about me (I 
never more returned to the house), and took ship 
for Australia. We had a glorious voyage, and 
long before we reached the line, I was enraptured 
with my new mode of existence — with the hearti- 
ness, the hilarity, the thorough freedom of ship-life. 
It was on board ship that my last trace of pride 
left me. I was leaning over the taffrail one day 
watching a shoal of porpoises playing leapfrog 
under the bows of the vessel, when, doubtless from 
the carelessness of the helmsman, the sails shook 
in the wind, the ship suddenly broached-to, then 
still more suddenly lurched over, and the next 
instant I found myself in the water. There were 
two or three people walking the poop who must 
have seen the accident ; and a cry was raised of a 
"man overboard!' A moment after a couple of 
sailors were in the water, and, a boat being lowered 
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as speedily as possible (the tars meanwhile help- 
ing to keep me up — for I was but a sorry swim- 
mer), I was soon safe again on board our vessel. 
Up to this period there had been enough of the 
old pride left to keep me from talking to the 
seamen ; but it was all washed out of me with that 
glorious souse in the ocean.' 

Fred, who had been gradually girding up his 
spirits, laughed aloud at the recollection of the 
incident, and I laughed too, to keep him in coun- 
tenance. Disposing of the end of his second 
tumbler, and taking off a curl of lemon as the 
preliminary step towards a third, he resumed : — 

' My adventures in Australia would fill a folio. 
To begin with, I was a digger, and learnt, for the 
first time in my life, the true pleasures of labour. 
Not being very successful, however — finding old 
Mother Earth wouldn't give any of the gold she 
carried in her lap to me — I left the diggings and 
turned shepherd. A strange life, my boy, is that of 
the Australian shepherd. All day long he does 
nothing but watch his sheep, boil his pot of tea, 
smoke his pipe, and eat his damper. For an entire 
twelvemonth I was a shepherd, and yet during all 
that time — strange as it may seem to you, old 
fellow — I was never once unhappy. After all my 
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trouble in England, the intense repose of the 
situation was rather pleasant than otherwise. And 
then I had a little shelf of books which I had 
brought up from the diggings, and these dispersed 
the blue devils whenever they dared to appear. 
I was very fond of shooting, too, and wild duck 
abounded in the district where I was located. I 
used to walk along the reedy bank of a neighbour- 
ing creek and bring them down by dozens when- 
ever I felt inclined. Oh ! that sharp crack of the 
gun through the clear air of the Australian bush ! 
Oxford, as you know, turns out the best amateur 
cooks in the world, and if Alma Mater did 
nothing more for me she taught me how to com- 
pound good broth of black duck, snake, and 
wallaby, and how to make a delicious salad with 
one lemon and a handful of dandelion.' 

His face glowed at the recollection of his culin- 
ary tactics, and calling the fat little body pre- 
viously specified, he asked her to send round the 
corner for a brace of partridges. I saw I was 
booked for supper — that Fred was resolved to 
prove to me he was not romancing about his 
cooking — and so I consented to have a second 
glass of the toddy {Fred's glass was his third), 
and listen to the conclusion of the history. 
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' I will be brief,' he continued, ' and may as well 

tell you that the time came when the rot broke 

out among the sheep, when they dropped dead by 

thousands, and when my services as shepherd were 

no longer required. I then made for Sydney ; 

stayed there some time — became a player — then 

editor of a newspaper — then a farmer — then a 

buyer of gold — filled my belt with sequins, in fact, 

one way or another, and making up my knapsack 

resolved to return home and see how matters had 

been going in my absence. The first thing I 

discovered was that everybody thought I was 

dead, and as I knew what a shock it would be to 

the respectability of my father's family to learn 

the contrary, and to find that one of their kith 

had smoked a short pipe, cooked damper, and 

washed sheep in Australia, I resolved that I would 

never disturb the impression. I had been to a 

far-off country, and had tended the swine ; but I 

knew my friends had too great a love for their 

money to pay tenpence a pound for fatted calf in 

my honour and glory. I accordingly settled down, 

fixed on this the snuggest of snug little taverns, 

have slightly altered my name, and here in clover 

I hope I shall pass the remainder of my life.' 

' And the little body ?' I asked. 
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'My housekeeper, sir, my housekeeper. That 
good little creature came home in the same ship ; 
and when typhus broke out in the Tropics, and 
the passengers and crew died one after the other 
just as I had seen those rotten sheep die in 
Australia, she tended me through my share of the 
pestilence like a mother ; and if ever I forsake her 

may I ah ! here are the partridges !' and he 

snatched the plucked birds from the hand of the 
good-humoured little lady, and had them in a 
Dutch oven before the fire sooner than I could 
write it. 

I had a fresh batch of adventures from him over 
supper. When I left he shook me heartily by the 
hand, gave me his permission to clap what he 
had told me into print, and finally told me — some- 
what to my surprise — he was shortly going to be 
married. 

' And to whom ?' I asked, deeply interested. 

'Why, to her y of course,' he replied, pointing 
over his shoulder towards the parlour. 

' What ! your Nurse ?' 

' The same, my boy — the same !' 

'Oh! Fred,' I said with a smile, 'how about 
those underbred girls of Gerunds ?' 

'Ah!' he replied, with a laugh, 'you know / 
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never cared for them from the beginning. You 
did, however/ 

' Yes, I did/ I admitted ; adding, ' and the more 
I know of the Gender the more I respect my 
specimen of the Gerunds !' 

Fred roared, as became him, at the very bad 
joke of a very old friend, complimented me on 
being a Benedick, shook hands again, and then 
went into the old dark-panelled coffee-room to 
smoke a pipe with his customers. 






XI. 

Peccavi. 




HEREWITH, on the eve of this twenty- 
seventh of October 1859, tne N - E - wmc * 
weeping, and wailing, and gnashing its 
teeth outside my garret window, and the log 
crackling, and whistling, and blazing in my garret 
stove, — make contrite confession that on the eve 
of this same day last year, I did, under certain 
provocations — that is to say, the provocations of 
Evans* Supper Rooms, my friend Fred Bump- 
ington's conversation, and a favourable notice of 
my first book in that night's Terrestrial — drink 
hot rum punch until I began to weep over a por- 
trait of the late Mrs. Siddons on the walls, to join 
dismally in the refrain of ' When time hath bereft 
thee/ and to send, by the old foreign fogey who 
sells the cigars, cartels to Mr. Pindar, the impro- 
visator, for daring to mix me, — 'me, a scholar 
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and a gentleman/ I put it, as I have noticed all 
men do when they're drunk — in his gallimaufry 
of rhymes. Yes ; I was drunk — very drunk. With 
a humility greater than that of St. Augustine, I 
pen this Confession. I give it as a contribution to 
the Teetotsfl Literature of the age, and fervently 
hope that — like the exhibition of the inebriated 
helots in olden Sparta — a recital of my expe- 
riences may warn others from the QUARTZ on 
which I split. 

The moment Fred saw I was intoxicated — and 
it is worthy of remark that, when he first hinted 
the discovery, I was filled with utter amazement, 
and, to prove he was in error, offered to read that 
aforesaid notice in the Terrestrial upside-down- 
wards — he led me from the room (I caught him 
winking at the waiter, I remember, as we went 
out), and, boa-constrictoring my arm, took me 
along the Piazza of Covent Garden, into Brydges 
Street, where, half coaxing, half pushing me into 
a coffee-house a few removes from Drury Lane 
Theatre, he ordered tea. There was some one I 
happened to know seated in the next box, and — 
how well I remember it! — partly to attest my 
perfect sobriety, and partly from that feeling of 
dogged independence which is so observable in the 
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diagnostics of Drunk, I began to talk to him, to 
the intense annoyance of the rest of the company 
— of the 'gloriush days when Footeansh Steele 
use* to meet fo' convershation at Willsh' cofFouse.' 
In vain Fred tried to keep me quiet, in vain my 
friend in the next box answered me in the 
moodiest of monosyllables, in vain an apopletic- 
looking old gentleman, reading the Saturnine 
Review in an opposite box, coughed and frowned, 
and took ferocious pinches of snuff at me, in vain 
the proprietor of the place came down the room, 
and hung the Alliance newspaper over our box, 
with a beseeching look at me to keep quiet, — I 
had got the notion in my head that I was actually 
living in the good old days of Swift and Pope, and 
that I had a perfect right to turn a quiet coffee- 
house into a forum. Looking at the night's 
adventures from my present point of view, I can 
readily account for the strange hallucination. In 
that notice in the Terrestrial, the amiable reviewer 
had compared my style to (now, don't laugh, I 
pray you, reader) that of the Spectator, and this, 
coupled with the portraits at Evans' — the Garths, 
the Congreves, and the Drydens — had transported 
me a century and a half back in the world's 
history. Blurred and indistinct as seemed the 
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occupants of the several boxes, I had soon fixed 
upon them the forms and faces of my literary 
favourites. A stately gentleman in the upper left- 
hand corner, reading the Morning Herald, was 
* St. John's self/ and the surly man chuckling 
over the S. R. y I persisted in addressing as Swift. 
The obsequious landlord I hailed as Talbot, and 
a middle-aged gentleman chatting confidentially 
with the engaging waitress, I confounded with 
Rochester. Ah ! that waitress. Shall I ever for- 
get how, when she put the tray upon the table, I 
immediately fell in love with her, and implored 
Bumpington to tell me whether she was Patty 
Blount or Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ? 

The tea dissipated the phantoms which had 
taken possession of me. The first cup brought 
me forward at least fifty years, and the second 
landed me in 1858. I was still very intoxicated, 
though, and began to cry when Fred told me I 
had been asking in what piece Foote was playing 
that evening at the Hay market. 

As soon as I began to weep, Fred called the 
waitress — at whom I recollect looking very mourn- 
fully through my tears, as much as to say, ' You 
see here, my sweet lady, a young man fast going 
to ruin through dissipation' — and having paid for 
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our refreshment, took me out. As I left the room 
I heard a titter, in which the waitress cruelly 
joined ; but my head swam so the moment I got 
into the open air, that all I could do was to grin 
demoniacally, then heave a deep sigh, then fall on 
Fred's shoulder, and then — gazing with a sub- 
limely-egotistic penitence at the white stars over- 
head, as if they knew I was a little 'fresh* and 
were winking knowingly at one another at the 
circumstance — I allowed myself to be lifted into 
a Hansom. 

I heard Fred give Jehu his destination ; I saw 
him pay him — after no little pother — his fare, and 
take his ticket. After this I dropped to sleep. I 
was asleep, I suppose, about a minute and a half; 
but in that time I lived a hundred and fifty years. 
At all events I know I saw Mat Prior, and heard 
him repeat some very erotic verses ' On the 
Waitress at Wills.' I met in the Realm of Slum- 
ber, too, John Phillips, who was trying to induce a 
hackney coachman to take him to Peckham for 
one (splendid) shilling ; while a little farther on I 
saw Savage trying to force his way over Waterloo 
Bridge without paying his halfpenny. The dis- 
pute between Dick and the toll-keeper waxed so 
loud, that Addison and Dr. Watts, walking arm-in- 
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arm on the other side of the road, stopped to look 
on, and Addison was just stepping across to pay 
the toll for the wise son of literature who didn't 
know his father — when I awoke. 'Twopence, if 
you please/ said the man at Waterloo Bridge, 
' and I hope next time you won't sleep so soundly.' 
I rubbed my eyes, smiled weakly at Cerberus, 
felt at the bottom of my coat pocket, and, from 
some fourteen or fifteen pounds' weight of coppers 
hanging there, gave him his toll, and then ordered 
cabby to drive on. There is one remarkable 
circumstance connected with that ride home which, 
I think, if only for psychological purposes, ought 
to be recorded. At no less than half-a-dozen 
taverns on the road the driver stopped, and shout- 
ing through the little trap at the top of his cab 
until I was awakened (how I started as I looked 
up each time, and saw his nose, like an inverted 
torch, flaming through the hole !) asked me if I 
had told him to pull up. Now, unless I talked 
in my sleep — and this I was never known to do, 
so far as I am aware — the jarvie must have been 
mistaken. Still, I could not but admire the 
solicitude of the man, and, by getting out at the 
several taverns where he stopped, I rewarded him 
accordingly. 
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At length, a good deal sobered, I reached 
home. How I undressed myself, or how others 
undressed me, I know not to this day. This I 
know, though, that I fell asleep — oh ! such a 
solid block of sleep — the moment I was in bed, 
and at about ten o'clock the following morning 
the sun came streaming in, like the effervescence 
of rosy champagne, through a little hole in my 
chamber shutters, and I awoke. 

Awoke with my head like a red-hot cannon- 
ball, and my tongue like a piece of dried leather 
— awoke with a half-defined recollection of the 
ass I had made of myself the evening before at 
that coffee-house — awoke with the knowledge that 
I had stopped several times on my journey home 
to treat cabby, and, further, that at the last place 
I had missed a sovereign. I sat myself up in 
the bed, and presently, despite the cold, crawled 
across the room and got my trousers. They were 
very stiff about the knees with punch, and dis- 
coloured here and there with coffee. I didn't pay 
much attention to this, however, but went direct 
to the pockets. A curl of lemon-peel, half a 
cigar, a threepenny piece, a florin, a slip, cut out 
of the Terrestrial, containing trie review of my 
book, some pieces of tobacco-pipe, with which I 
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recollected laying down the ground-plans of some 
fortifications at Evans', three penny-pieces, and 
Pindar's card. (I couldn't help smiling at this 
last ; I remembered extorting from Fred a solemn 
promise before we left the concert-room, that 
he would see Pindar's friend, and settle the pre- 
liminaries for a meeting in the morning!) My 
coat pocket was a degree more satisfactory. It 
contained three shillings and ninepence in coppers, 
among which, to my great joy, I subsequently 
discovered a half sovereign — a book of songs 
with a learned introduction on the Drama and the 
old Mystery Plays ; the bone of a mutton-chop, 
garnished with some tobacco, a broken pipe- 
splint, a bill of the play — for the possession of 
which I cannot account up to this present writing 
— two corks, and a pocket-handkerchief which 
didn't belong to me. Oh! how miserable I felt 
as I took stock of all this ! As I laved my burn- 
ing head in the washing-basin, I mentally re- 
solved never to get drunk any more. The cold 
water somewhat revived me, but still, as I held 
my feverish palms at the side of the oil-flask to 
melt its frozen contents in order to moisten my 
razor-strop, I had grave doubts whether to com- 
mence the morning by shaving myself or cutting 
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my throat As I was debating this point, I heard 
a gentle footstep on the landing, the door opened, 
my wife glided in (the very look of her fresh face 
was as good as a bottle of soda-water), handed me 
a cup of strong tea, gave me a tiny tap on the 
cheek, and read me the following terrible lecture : 
'My dear' (she commenced, trying not to laugh, 
and failing most lamentably), ' if ever you stay 
out any more with that Fred Bumpington — now, 
don't deny you were with him — I'll — I'll — why I 
don't know what I won't do.' And really / don't 
know ; for, after that gentle reproof, I should be a 
wretch indeed if I had the heart to stay away 
from my own fireside. 




XII. 

A Tiny Tour up Thames. 

LOVE the phrase ' An Old Boy.' ' Old,' 
you see, clings about the head, and 
means maturity of intellect ; and ' boy* 
attaches to the heart, and signifies strength and 
simplicity of affection. When I ask my friend 
Rackrent, steward to Lord Alluvial, what man- 
ner and kind of man is his lordship, and he says, 
* Oh ! a rare Old Boy/ I at once feel a respect for 
the peer that I am quite sure would never possess 
me simply from reading the list of titles and 
estates buckled to his name in that Book of 
Common Worship — Debret That simple phrase 
of five words unlocks the character of Alluvial at 
once. I know if I called at Chinchi Hall, his 
lordship's seat down in Falklandshire, he would 
beseech me to stay to dinner ; and if I imbibed 
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too much of his lordship's Falernian — as I sin- 
cerely trust I should not — he would escort me, 
with a candlestick, to the blue bed-chamber at 
midnight, and take care that soda and shaving- 
water were brought together to my room in the 
morning. 

I know one of the best Old Boys in the uni- 
verse. He is calm in his counsels, and fervid in 
his friendships. He has a bald head, silver whis- 
kers, gold spectacles, and shoes tied with black 
watered ribbon. He is the very best judge of 
port wine in Her Majesty's dominions, and can 
compound punch like a god. As I dine at the 
same tavern, we meet over table every day, and 
many a precious morsel of wisdom has the Old 
Boy flung me across the cloth. ' How do you 
think,' asks he, to-day, 'I get through all my 
work ?' I shake my head. (He is connected with 
any number of companies, and I know his work 
is tremendous.) 'Well,' says he, 'I'll tell you. 
You're a young man, and I hope the information 
will prove of service to you.' Here he pauses a 
moment, wipes his benignant brow with his large 
white kerchief and continues : ' I have just one 
half-hour out of town every day. I never lag over 
my dinner — no man worth his salt ever does — but, 
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economizing my time, the moment I have finished 
my meal I go to the nearest railway station, jump 
into any train that is starting — get out some ten 
or twelve miles from town — learn the time the 
next train, or, if the next is too soon, the next but 
one will leave — wander about the fields in the 
interim — return to London — and feel, notwith- 
standing the whole thing has been accomplished 
in an hour, or at most in an hour and a half, so 
thoroughly well, so clear-headed, so free from 
everything like indolence and dyspepsia, that I 
accomplish, I am confident, two hours' work in 
every remaining hour of the day. If you scrib- 
blers/ adds the Old Boy, ' did this kind of thing, 
you would be a good deal healthier both in your- 
selves and your writings/ 

'But the expense/ I plead apologetically. 

'The expense is nothing. You would double 
your incomes to begin with, because you would 
increase your years, and brace up your energies. 
But, apart from this, my daily travelling never 
costs me more than the price of a glass of grog ; 
and I have yet to learn, sir (Old Boys are always 
a little dogmatic in argument — look at that most 
glorious of them all, Dr. Johnson !), that our public 
writers are remarkable for their sobriety. Come — 
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the thing won't bear discussion — I'm off to Rich- 
mond. We'll test it practically/ 

Of course I went — of course I found the Old 
Boy was right. 

There are not two Richmonds in the field of the 
universe. It is unique, as was (says the poet) the 
Sweet Lass of its HilL I have been all over the 
world, but never yet saw a spot which, with the 
commonest show of fairness, could be compared 
with the cockney-loved locality. It is the cheer- 
fullest, delightfullest little bit of landscape out of 
Eden. Why, now, just let us walk along the old 
' towing-path/ and have a look at the place. How 
deliciously green are those flat meadows, affluently 
wooded with limes, which face us on the other 
side! But that doesn't belong to Richmond at all, 
say you, stopping me at the very outset of my 
description. It does. / think so, at all events. 
You may as well say that my wife doesn't belong 
to me. Whoever built that fine, plain old bridge 
across the water, married Twickenham to Rich- 
mond. Yes, I regard that ancient bridge as a sort 
of Ring — battered and broken and shapeless as I 
have seen many rings which have descended from 
mother to daughter through several generations 
— and this modern, massive thing, a little lower 
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down, as a sort of Keeper to it. But I am willing, 
if you like — for I am dealing in most hyperbolical 
figures — to confine myself entirely to this bank of 
the river, and leave Twickenham for description 
at some future time. 

From any point Richmond is beautiful. It is 
very pleasant to wander along the towing-path, 
and get a peep at the well-kept gardens on the 
one hand and the crowd of amateur fishermen 
bobbing with exemplary patience in the clear 
sparkling water on the other. Touching those 
gardens, how well they are looked after! Every 
one is a bit of Watteau — every gardener must be 
at least a Mason or a Melnotte. There are enough 
white roses still in bloom, I see, to supply all the 
brides who shall stop at the * Star and Garter' for 
the next three months with posies. When Sydney 
Smith was asked his notion of heaven, he said, 
4 Why, eating pdt6 de foie gras to the sound of 
trumpets.' My idea of perfect bliss is having one 
of those antiquated red brick houses at the end of 
one of these carefully cultured gardens, and mak- 
ing sketches all day from the jessamine-circled 
smoking box perched, like a rook's house, down 
here on the corner of the wall. Just imagine 
me — with the Old Boy — sitting there sipping 

H 
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sherry on the night of a rowing match between 
some Kelly and Chambers, or limning those 
flocks of sheep and cows munching so quietly 
in the opposite meadows! Would I wish to be 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, forced to take part in 
' Dismal Science* gatherings, after that ? Cer- 
tainly not. 

We have left the towing-path, and are climbing 
the hill. Knots of rowing- men in their blue 
Guernseys and red flannel caps, are sprinkled 
about, and by no means decrease the picturesque- 
ness of the landscape. What a landscape it is ! 
The sun is just setting, and the tops of the trees 
margining the Thames are smitten into sudden 
glory by his beams, while the little islands of 
pensile rushes, which here and there dot the 
river, are one half in shine and the other in 
shadow. 

* The weary sun hath made a golden set 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.' 

Richmond (Richard III.) 

The river itself is one flush of intense orange : 
literally golden, like the fabled stream of Pactolus. 
A few white ducks are dozing on the water — their 
low-hanging bills almost touching those reflected 
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in the slowly-creeping tide — while, as we gaze, a 
flight of shadows move over the face of the river, 
and at the same instant a family of rooks fly, with 
a half-sleepy caw-caw, across the horizon. A 
thoroughly aristocratic bird is your rook. Nothing 
less, you see, than an ancient cedar will suit him. 
There they settle, and there they will clamour 
like a congress of clerical disputants, until the 
gloaming has sufficiently deepened to hush them 
with pure light from Heaven. 

We leave the hill, take just a peep through the 
park gates, and then quietly jog along. I am con- 
fident the people at Richmond can pay no poors'- 
rates. There are hall-porters to every house, and 
more poulterers' shops (this is always a test) in 
the business thoroughfares than ever I saw in the 
same superficial area before. The very dogs about 
the street are respectable — sleek, swaggering, and 
silver-collared. The houses, too, have that well- 
to-do, retired merchant look which always gives 
poor people the bile, and makes Chartists of them 
for the nonce. They (I mean the houses) are all 
of red brick, and have bronze knockers, and link 
extinguishers at the sides of the doorway. Of 
course at this season of the year — when the Inva- 
sion of the Moors is at its height — the knobs of 
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the shutters are wrapped up in bits of newspaper, 
and snug little tea-parties are taking place in every 
other kitchen. Well, if Mrs. Major Mauvington 
will leave Richmond for Ramsgate, and if Briga- 
dier Buttock will take his retriever and rifle from 
the Thames to the Tweed till the autumn months 
are over, of course Betsy Batterton will take ad- 
vantage of that same, and invite her score or so of 
friends (including the fruiterer's man round the 
corner) to come and 'take tea in the //arbour.' 
Mrs. M. and the brigadier should stay at home. If 
I had a first-class mansion at Richmond, dating 
back in its bricks and its chattels to Queen Anne, 
do you think I'd run away to Scotland or Kent? 
Not I. Why, here am I and the Old Boy (who 
to-day at all events will not do his 'run' in an 
hour and a half) wandering about the common, 
and letting the venerable trees rain their sere 
leaves upon our heads, with all the listless delight 
of children. Old Boy is so inspirited with the 
whole scene — the sun has at length dipped, and 
the little bit of Thames we can see from where we 
are standing is of a deep purple, as though it had 
been spread out, like a mantle, to receive the Con- 
queror when he alighted, — the Old Boy, I say, is 
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so inspirited with the scene that he is actually 
giving chase to a black-faced frowsily-bearded ram 
running across the common. I clap my hands, 
and cry ' Bravo — Bravissimo !' This recalls my 
venerable friend to his senses, and he pulls up out 
of breath. ' I can't help it,' he says ; * Nature 
always makes me drunk.' 

We go wandering on — through the quiet fields 
into the town, along the towing-path again, over 
the hills once more — Moon is up now, and the 
River lies at our feet like a lance of silver ! — and 
at length, as the church-bells begin to ring, turn 
our faces towards the station. 

Stars and Garters ! I had almost forgotten our 
tea. A benison on the man who first brought us 
tea at all — a hundred benisons on the women who 
'invented' the evening meal. In a snug arbour 
on those slopes overlooking the Thames we drank 
deep in our cups, but the Souchong was splendid, 
and within a stone's-throw we could see the cow 
that had given us the cream. As we walked 
refreshed down to the railway, says the Old Boy 
to me, in his impulsive manner, * Do you know 
I don't believe that Smethurst poisoned Miss 
Bankes ?' 
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* Why don't you ?' I ask. 

* Why, because I don't believe any man could 
live in a place like this, and even think of poison.' 

'Ah!' I reply, 'you forget, it was in Paradise 
itself that the Devil made the first sinner.' 




XIII. 



A Cab Case. 




DON'T know how it was that the Old 
Boy kept me out last evening, but keep 
me out he did. We dined together 
punched together, and then, as the clock had long 
since marked the time at which I promised to 
be home to tea, I reluctantly consented that we 
should go to the Promenade Concerts together. 
Ah ! those Concerts ! How different — how vastly 
different — they are from the glorious nights when 
the great Mons. brandished his baton in the face 
of his irresistible six hundred! Jullien gone 
What an awful thought ! The return of the white- 
breasted swallow was not more looked for in 
autumn, than the re-appearance of Mons. and his 
white vest, his crystal curtain and his Jetty Trefz, 
his reading-room (where the Honolulu Herald was 
carefully filed) and his new gallopade, his Pastoral 
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Symphonies and his cold chickens, his national 
quadrilles and his Punch-i-la-Romaine, his Yankee 
quadrilles, and last (though, of a verity, not least), 
his incomparable sherry-cobblers ! 

The Old Boy was rather pleased with Wineand- 
whisky, as he jocularly dubbed the accomplished 
Polish violinist, and furiously applauded Miss 
Dolby's very ladylike reading of one or two 
English ballads. Seeing Mr. Strange's waiters, 
however, positively drawing porter on the stage, 
and retailing it at so much the half-pint, Old Boy 
became suddenly disgusted, asked if there was 
still, as in the days of Sheridan, a Whitbread on 
the committee, and then made his exit from the 
place, dragging me after him, as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 'Imagine!' he puffingly puts it, when we 
have gained the outside of the theatre, ' imagine 
beer being drawn — yes, drawn, sir — on the stage 
of Old Drury ! Why, when Guy Faux placed his 
barrels of gunpowder in the cellars of the House 
of Commons, he was not guilty of a worse offence 
•than that of the — of the — * Scoundrel, sir' 
(Scoundrel with a very big S) ' who first hit upon 
the notable scheme' (with a contemptuous smile) 
' of putting barrels under the boards of Old 
Drury !' 
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I couldn't help smiling at my friend's indigna- 
tion ; and as a crowd began to gather around us, I 
thought it as well to put the Old Boy in a cab, 
and see him safely home. Which I did. 

From this point virtually begins my story. 
When the O. B. got home it was snowing very 
hard — the white flakes were driving past his house 
as if Mons. were round the corner rending his 
raiment — beginning, let us say, with his gloves, 
vest, and kerchief — at the mode in which his Pro- 
menade Concerts had come to be conducted ! 
The O. B., as I have said before, is of a benevolent 
turn of mind. He would, I frankly acknowledge, 
assist at the execution of the Goth who fitted up 
that beer-engine on the spot where Hamlet had 
so often held converse with the Royal Dane ; but 
then, on the other hand, he would look after the 
widow and children of the rascal after he was 
decently interred within the precincts of the jail. 
Well, as it was snowing so hard when the cab 
drew up at the residence of my companion, he told 
the driver not to trouble himself to get off his 
box, as he (the Old Boy) would shut the door. 
Now, my friend's house happens to be just over 
two miles from Drury Lane, and Jehu had, no 
doubt, congratulated himself on having a good 
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eighteenpenny fare. When he was told not to 
get off his box, but to drive me on to Peckham, 
he began to swear, and to sulk, and otherwise to 
conduct himself after the manner of his tribe when 
a four miles' journey with no back-fare is in view. 

And faster and faster came down the snow, 
colder and colder blew the wind, louder and 
louder waxed Cabby's imprecations. 

When we had gone about a mile from the Old 
Boy's house, and just I was dropping off to sleep 
in one corner of the cab, the door of the vehicle 
suddenly flew open, a large white snow-flake came 
drifting against the tip of my nose, and I awoke 
with a start. At the same moment Jarvie dis- 
mounted from his box, and putting his head — a 
villanously large head, with a villanously sloping 
forehead — in at the doorway, asked me, with 
much wasteful vehemence and many prodigal 
expletives, 'what' [and the rest] 'I meant by 
kicking hopen the door of his wehicle ?' I smiled 
at the fellow, and asked him — while faster and 
faster came down the snow, colder and colder 
blew the wind, louder and wilder waxed his im- 
precations—what he meant by his question. *I 
mean just this 'ere,' says he, dexterously dodging 
away from my line of inquiry, ■ that as we've gone 
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over three mile of ground, I'll thank you for two 
shillings and my cab/ * Take your cab, you 
stupid man,' I said, ' by getting on to the box and 
driving me to Peckham.' No, he wouldn't. He 
should think not. Why should he ? Warn't I 
drunk. Oh no ! not at all. Of course not. Never 
wos, p'raps. Wery likely. S'pose I didn't think 
he know'd me. Didn't b'lieve I had two shillings. 
If I had, show 'em — that's all. 

When he had finished his speech, of which the 
foregoing is a summary, he began to flap his arms 
across his chest, as much as to say, 'There, I 
know you're consumptive ; perhaps you'd like to 
make your chest sound like that, but you daren't;' 
and then, finding I was composing myself for a 
sleep in a corner of his cab, he began to abuse me, 
tesselating his speech with garnets and carbuncles 
innumerable. 'My good fellow,' I said at last, 
' you drive me to Peckham, or the nearest Police- 
Station.' ' Get hout o' my wehicle,' was his reply, 
' or s'elp me there'll be a fight' 

And bleaker and bleaker blew the wind, faster 
and thicker came down the snow, redder and red- 
der waxed his imprecations. 

At length, when he had flapped himself about a 
little more, blown upon the tips of his fingers, and 
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kicked his toes against the whitening pavement, 
the fellow (who I believe by this time began to 
think he really had a Grievance), remounted his 
box, and, giving his horse a spiteful scutch or two 
with his whip, swore he'd drive me to the police- 
station. He hadn't proceeded a hundred yards 
on this route, however, when his moral courage 
failed him, and he went up one street and down 
another — police-station, with its row of tall poplars 
in view all the while — in a very irresolute and 
highly ridiculous manner. I began to pity him. 
* Come/ I said, speaking through the window, * let 
us see whether we can't be amicable, and get on 
to Peckham without further delay.' * You'll never 
get me to Peckham, to-night/ was his answer, and 
then, as if making up his mind that some decided 
course of action ought to be taken at once, he 
galloped up to the police-station, and made his 
way to the office. 

I followed. In a little box, with a large book 
before him, sat a serjeant of police. To him Cabby, 
without prefatory delay, proceeded to set forth his 
complaint. ' This 'ere gent/ says he, ' gets into my 
cab, and all the time we're coming along he kicks 
the door until at last it flies open. When I get 
down to see what's up, he begins to swear at me, 
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and says he'll punch my 'ed. I says, " You won't," 
and brings him on here, and I'd be wery much 
obliged as you'd make him pay me and let me go.' 

After this speech, serjeant of police looks at me 
to see if I'm drunk. Finding (rather, I'm afraid, 
to his disappointment) that I'm perfectly sober, 
and having listened, patiently and patronizingly, 
to my version of the case, he orders Cabby to get 
out of the office and drive me home without 
further delay. 

At this stage of the matter, I knew it was a grave 
question with the man of the large head and slant- 
ing forehead, whether, as we went along, he should 
overturn his cab and fracture my skull. Perhaps 
it would have been well if he had decided on this 
course of proceeding. (Of course / don't believe 
this ; but then if I didn't say it, somebody else 
would.) No obtrusive post or flag-stone, however, 
happening to come in his way, he at length arrived 
at the door of my snuggery. 

Very fast came the snow now, very bleak blew 
the wind, but not a syllable uttered our friend of 
the Georgian forehead. 

'What is your fare?' I ask, after standing a 
moment or two, looking at him. 

' ' Arf-a-crown !' with a grunt. 
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'You don't really believe I opened your cab, 
do you ? ' 

' Arf-a-crown !' 

'What reason could I have to let the snow in ?' 

' Arf-a-crown,' putting out his hand doggedly. 

'Well, my good man, as you choose to be 
obstinate, I must read you a lesson. In fourteen 
minutes from now I'll bring you out your fare/ 
upon which I opened the door with the latch-key 
and went in. 

Supper was on the table — a pretty and petite 
meal, which sent forth a delicious fragrance as I 
entered the room. I told my wife how Cabby had 
served me, and the awful revenge I intended to 
take upon him in consequence. 

As I told my story, the wind came moaning 
against the window, and three or four large flakes 
of snow whirled down the chimney and fell with a 
fiz upon the bright lid of the stew-pan in which 
some porter (with et-ceteras) was being mulled. 
At the same moment my friend outside began to 
dance upon the door-step and to howl dismally 
the popular chorus of ' Mush-toola-loo.' I couldn't 
stand this last. I rushed to the door, gave him 
his fare, and was about dismissing him with a 
reprimand, when that little goose of a wife of 
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mine must needs make her appearance at the door 
with a glass of the hot porter from the stew-pan. 
It's always the way. Whenever I wish to act 
Justice, she is sure to step forward in the character 
of Mercy. When I knit my brow, she pouts her 
lip. When I sharpen my knife like Shylock, she 
begins to plead like Portia. In the present case, 
however, I think she did the culprit some amount 
of good ; for no sooner had Cabby drained the 
goblet than he began to weep copiously and call 
Heaven to witness that he had a host of little 
Cabbikins at home who would one and all pray 
for my happiness in this world and the next. He 
would have continued his oration further (especially 
as he saw Mrs. Clemency moving away to fetch 
another glass of the soothing beverage) when — as 
faster and faster came the snow, bleaker and 
bleaker blew the wind, rarer and richer smelt the 
dish of curried rabbit on the table — I hurriedly 
bade my friend ' Good-night/ shut the door, and, 
in less than another moment, had dismissed both 
cab and cabman from my thoughts and was only 
busy with my fare. 




XIV. 

The Sealed Serpentine. 

|0W I came to make up my mind to 
accept the Old Boy's invitation to go 
and see the skating on Sunday last I 
can't tell, but go I did. There was a beautiful 
bright fire at Peckham — a beautiful bright face 
beside the fire. Having promised the O. B., 
however, late on the Saturday night, when we 
were taking a parting glass of toddy together at 
the Rhinoceros-and-Temple, to meet him the next 
day at Apsley House, and take a turn round the 
Serpentine, to Apsley House I proceeded on 
Sunday afternoon and went round the Serpentine 
with the O. B, accordingly. 

It was a glorious afternoon, clear and frosty 
and bracing, with only enough of sunbeam about 
to alchemize the nose and shield of the Grecian 
hero who stands all day and night staring at the 
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dungeon-looking windows of the Wellington Man- 
sion. The old trees in the Park were — unlike the 
statue — utterly leafless ; so white, too, that each 
one seemed as if it had been looking back at 
Summer and had met the fate of Lot's wife in 
consequence. The clouds were of a greyish-yellow, 
stippled here and there with points of blue and 
purple. It is this greyish-yellow which brings out, 
with such definity, the objects in a wintry land- 
scape — the roof-tops, the fine twigs of the trees, 
the ruddled backs of the sheep, the little knots of 
people scattered about, the old cow or two stand- 
ing beside the frozen pool, the breath of smoke 
curling up from the distant cottage chimney. To 
me a wintry scene — Nature in marble — is always 
beautiful. A moral atmosphere pervades it. It 
hints of the Last of All Things. I look across a 
hush of snow when the moonlight and starlight 
fall upon it — when its monumental purity is only 
defiled by the few dark tracks and furrows which 
the hungry birds have made in their hopeless 
search for food — and think of Death and Eternity 
— of the peacefulness of that after-life which He, 
whose name has made this a season of rejoicing, 
has promised to the sorrowful, the oppressed, the 
hungry, and the downhearted. 

I 
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Beautiful at all times, most beautiful is a winter 
landscape in the gloaming, when the sun sets 
angrily, and the moon seems to creep shivering 
from the 'blanket of the night' as though she 
scarcely liked the task of doing duty in the frosty 
evening. What care we for the Moon ? By 'we,' 
I mean self and Old Boy. We are wrapped up to 
our chins — we have woollen stockings, woollen 
gloves, woollen scarfs, woollen everything — and 
care about as much for the Moon as, let us say, 
the Moon cares for us. ' We might have got out 
earlier, certainly/ says my venerable friend, ' but 
if you only intend to make an Etching of the 
thing* (only intend !) ' you'll see quite enough now 
to suit your purpose/ 

It was ' quite a sight,' as the Old Boy said, to 
see so many folks enjoying themselves on and 
around the ice. The scene was thoroughly Eng- 
lish. In no other country, not even in Russia or 
Norway, will you see tens of thousands of brave, 
foolhardy, devil-may-care people endangering their 
lives for the mere amusement of the thing. 
Think now a moment. Do you believe there is 
any other people under the sun who would recog- 
nise the humanity of supporting a Society whose 
aim is to keep a number of poor men standing 
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about our parks in the cruel winter days, ready at 
any moment to dive beneath the ice to rescue the 
fools who choose, for mere pastime, to place their 
precious persons at the mercy of a sheet of frozen 
water? There is, I hope, no sham sentiment 
about me. I call a spade a spade, and a man who 
falls through the ice a maniac. When I read of a 
case of drowning under such conditions, I rejoice 
greatly. ' There's one ass less in the world/ say 
I, composedly, and, with a quiet chuckle at the 
discovery, turn my eye to another part of my 
paper. 

The first thing I noted last Sunday evening was 
that the people were thickest in the neighbourhood 
of the Receiving House. What a practical com- 
mentary on the old Lucretian maxim ! It was 
clear that nine persons out of ten had assembled 
in the Park expecting to have the pleasure of 
seeing the tenth fall in the water, just as the old 
gentleman attended the performances of Van 
Amburgh with the hope that the beast-tamer 
would some day not draw his head from the 
lion's mouth! Else why this crowding round 
one particular spot, and why the murmurs of 
discontent I heard expressed when on a body 
being brought to the tent it was found to be 
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alive, and (as a gentleman standing next to me 
feelingly expressed it) 'only that of a d — d 
boy?' 

The next thing I noticed was that Skating is 
very much like Life. Here's a young gentleman 
— look ! — coming tearing along at an all but dizzy- 
ing pace ! What a dash the fellow has, and how 
bravely — gods ! he's down on his back, while the 
lately admiring spectators are one and all grin- 
ning around him ! (The loudest laugher would 
go down too, if he tried the same thing ; but then 
you see he is fit down, and so he roars at the mis- 
hap to his little heart's content.) Before our 
skater has brushed the snow from his knees — and 
he brushes very hard, mark ye, to disguise the fact 
that he's bruised — some one else has taken his 
place as cynosure. See the new star! He flies 
along at even a faster speed, but then he keeps fiear 
the edge, and is as much out of danger as we are 
on the shore. That is a clever fellow, out there. 
He goes from side to side, you see, on that clear 
space of ice, managing by his Vandyking — his 
twisting and turning — to enjoy himself within his 
limits of safety as much as the reckless gentlemen 
who are driving over the whole unlevel surface. 
I compare that skater to Lord John Russell, 
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and, fearing I may find other unpleasant analo- 
gies if I stand longer watching the performances, 
I put the Old Boy's arm through mine, and 
move on. 

On to the Sliding. Here we have Life again. 
Behold our friend there with the moustache. Isn't 
he a splendid creature ? Doesn't this dear lady 
standing next to us with her little mauve-gloved 
hands half-hidden in her ermine muff — like violets 
in the snow — think so ! How her eyes dart and 
dazzle as he places himself at the head of the line 
of young gentlemen a little distance from the slide 
(a long gleaming rib of polished ice, pointed at 
one end, like a lance), and how she smiles as he 
dashes at it like a hero! Ah! my dear young 
gentleman — ah ! my sweet young lady ! I've seen 
that kind of thing before. Onwards he bounds, 
his hand held triumphantly over his shoulder, 
and his head thrown back defiantly. Onwards ; 
onwards ; on pah ; from lack of sufficient im- 
petus he has stuck in the centre of the slide, and 
here come the herd behind him, tripping him up, 
throwing him on his face, sprawling over his 
prostrate body, and (regardless of my lady's 
shrieking) kicking him with their dirty clods of 
boots, until he looks so thoroughly ridiculous, 
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that one cannot but think the man who tries and 
fails is worse, after all, than the man who never 
tries at all. 

We move towards the Bridge. This is a pretty- 
picture. On a wide expanse of dangerous ice, 
where no human being is to be seen, sits, in the 
deepening twilight, a solitary black swan. All is 
very still and white around it, and, immediately 
above, one blue star comes blinking out and sends 
a thin quivering ray of light upon the head and 
neck of tfye bird. The beam strikes him — or 
seems to strike him — like an arrow, and (as we 
watch) he gives a startled cackle, shakes his 
wing, rises quietly into the frosty air, and goes 
darkling over the bare old trees towards St. 
James's Park. 

A picture of another order, but admirable in its 
way, is this a little higher up. Behold a meeting 
of chestnut-roasters ! They have assembled be- 
neath the bridge to regulate their tariff, and are 
now in hot debate upon the subject. Warm and 
pleasant rays their little fires throw upon the ice, 
and cast attenuated shadows of the adjacent ob- 
jects upon the sides and tops of the arch. Really 
I think if I had to choose a profession again I 
should select that of chestnut-roasting. How com- 
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fortable it is in winter — and what a long vacation 
it must afford one in summer ! 

We go on the Bridge and take a peep at the 
whole scene. The landscape is enchanting. Far 
as the eye can reach extends a sheet of ice, picked 
out with groups of figures that, in the surrounding 
whiteness, look grey and ghostly enough. There 
are numerous flocks of wild-fowl scattered here 
and there, and their plaintive note occasionally 
disturbs the silence. A stray bird now and then 
rises from amongst them, and as your eye follows 
it, you wonder is it a father off in search of food, 
is it a mother looking for her missing youngster, 
or is it a lover moving off to that nearer and 
dearer one yet than all other that lives on the 
Island in St. James's Park ? You think, too (for 
the frosty air makes you hungry), how you'd like 
to have your gun, bring the bird down, carry it 
home, pluck it, roast it, and have it with a mild 
onion stuffing, for your supper. 

' That's a pretty duck,' said the Old Boy, calling 
my attention, as we left the Bridge, not to a bird, 
but to a young lady skating. I couldn't help smil- 
ing at the spectacle. There are just two things — 
and only two, I think — which a woman can't accom- 
plish. She can't slide, and she can't throw a stone. 
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Have you ever seen a female try this last feat ? It 
is the most amusing thing in the world. She flings 
the missile with all her might, but, somehow or 
other, her arm goes round her bust and the stone 
is invariably hurled over the left hip behind her. 
Her attempt at sliding (Miss Parkes must look to 
this) is about as satisfactory. She bounds up, to 
begin with, at least a foot and a half in the air, 
comes down thump upon the slide, and then — 
why then we hasten behind her and pick her up 
with all convenient expedition. The Old Boy 
was much annoyed to see the women ' degrading 
their sex/ as he put it. ' Pd slide 'em, the hussies/ 
said he, and knocked his gold-nobbed walking 
cane so emphatically upon the edge of the ice, 
that it splintered and starred like a shattered 
mirror. I saw his temper was getting the better 
of him, and thought it expedient to lead him 
away. 'The Lord Chancellor/ he muttered, as 
we left, pointing to the lights of Plain John's house 
gleaming through the frosty trees, ' ought to look 
to it : it's degrading ; it's disgusting ; it's absolutely 
indecent, Sir. That's my opinion, and I don't 
care whether you like it or not !' 

' Come, come/ I said, ' isn't this charming ?' A 
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tiny sledge, drawn by two tiny Shetland ponies, 
with tiny tinkling bells about their necks, comes 
bounding along. A young lady, furred up to her 
chin, is sitting in it ; and at its off-side gallops a 
fine foreign-looking gentleman, with a torch in his 
hand, which throws a ruddy glare upon the ice, 
and flecks the lady's ermine and her fairer face 
with trembling bars of shadow. As the belle 
goes belling by, I cannot help thinking of Poe's 
lines — 

Hear the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells — 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight. 

Ah ! the stars did twinkle as the lady flew, ' like a 
flash of light,' beneath them. And so did the Old 
Boy's eyes, I can assure you, as he watched the 
Beauty, with her satellite, clear out of sight. He 
said no more that night, you may believe me, 
about females making exhibitions of themselves 
upon the ice. 

As we left the Park, however, his indignation 
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was again aroused. ' There's a Thing/ he ex- 
claimed, pointing to the Indicator which, fully 
illuminated, looked very much like the turnip- 
ghost and sheet with which we used to frighten 
one another at Christmas-time. ' You may take 
my word for it, sir/ he continued, 'if the Old 
Duke was living he'd blow the thing to shatters 
with a twenty-eight pounder from his drawing- 
room window — he would, sir, by G — !' having 
uttered which, the Old Boy suddenly trod on a 
slide, slipped, and went sprawling over and over in 
the snow, while his hat was whirled by the wind 
half down Piccadilly. There were three or four 
young ladies passing at the time, and the way 
they laughed at the Old Boy so raised his choler, 
that he actually gave chase to them before he went 
after his hat, and when he found it was impossible 
to overtake them, stood in the middle of the road, 
shaking his stick in a highly dramatic manner. I 
secured him his hat after a while (a cabman, who 
had picked it up, put in a claim for salvage, and 
wouldn't be satisfied with less than a shilling), 
took his arm, led him into the ' White Horse/ and 
over a cup of tea, made him laugh at his mis- 
adventure just as loudly as those hilarious females 
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had recently done. Of course Respectability ob- 
jects to our having a cup of tea at the 'White 
Horse* on a Sunday night ; but then, as the O. 
B. compendiously put it, Respectability can be 
hanged if it likes, and there's an end of the matter 
and of this Etching. 



XV. 



Among the Beasts. 




DINE .now at the 'Oliver Goldsmith/ in 
a shady turning out of Swift Street. It 
is an aspectable old tavern, which has 
had its ups and downs in its time, but has now 
settled into a quiet, respectable half-club, half- 
hostelry kind of retreat, where a good dinner can be 
had at a reasonable price, and lively conversation 
enjoyed with all manner and descriptions of men. 
Among others, my good friend the German Pro- 
fessor. Pleasantest of men is the Professor, with 
a rough, pard-like beard, and a cheery, sonorous 
voice ! The Professor knows everything. If I 
broke my leg I should send for the Professor to 
set it," because I know he has more information on 
the subject of broken legs than any medical man 
in Europe; if I wished to publish a book on 
poetry, science, or theology, I should ask him to 
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revise the proof-sheets — if, in brief, I wished coun- 
sel or assistance on any subject — I should hie me 
to the Professor without delay. The keenness of 
his intellect startles you : it cuts right through all 
difficulties, as Alexander's sword severed the 
Gordian Knot, and makes such hash-work of 
shams and pretenders, that I pray devoutly one or 
two gentlemen with whom I am acquainted may, 
for their own sakes, never cross the Professor's 
path. 

The Professor, I can assure you, doesn't spare 
me. He comes down on me sometimes like a 
cougar, and, with his half-humorous, half-serious 
— all-clever — oratory, sets the table in a roar at 
my expense. Thus to-day : Comes with the Pro- 
fessor to the ' Oliver Goldsmith' his little daughter 
with the wealth of yellow hair and the good truth- 
ful eyes. She carries on her arm a Kttle mysterious- 
looking green tin box, and the Professor seeing 
me eye it attentively, says, ' Do you know what 
that box is?' 'I think I do,' I say; and am 
about to give him my impression, when he adds, 
' It is a naturalist's box, for the collection of speci- 
mens/ Now, I thought the Professor was chaffing ; 
for after some study I had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the box in question had been originally 
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intended for despatches, but had of late been con- 
verted — as a great diplomatist I once knew became 
a waiter — into a luncheon-box for the Professor's 
little daughter. So when he told me it was some- 
thing connected with scientific pursuits, I laughed 
and said, * Now, I shouldn't wonder, although 
originally intended for something else, if that 
"naturalist's box," as you call it, had some lun- 
cheon in it.' 

* Right !' said the Professor. ' Look !' and with 
that he boldly opened the box, and there, sure 
enough, were bread and butter, some meat, and a 
handful of nuts. A smile was crawling up from 
the corners of my mouth in self-congratulation at 
the way in which I had arrived at the secret of the 
* case,' when — with one of those quiet chuckles 
which always mean something with the Professor, 
and which froze my smile at its source, creasing 
my lips frostily at the corners — he looked me full 
in the eye and said, ' Yes, that is luncheon — but it 
is luncheon for your friends the monkeys at the 
Zoological Gardens, and now having guessed its 
contents by instinct — is it, or is it not, a naturalist's 
box ?' 

The laugh was against me. Even the little 
girl with the wealth of yellow hair and the good 
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truthful eyes joined with childish glee in the 
merriment ; and I had to hide my discomfiture by 
asking the Professor to take wine with me. I saw 
a bright atom of a smile in the extreme corner of 
his right eye as he complied, and felt that it was 
the maddest thing in the world on my part to put 
myself under the hammer of my friend. But then 
the Professor does bring such brilliant and many- 
coloured sparks out of everything he strikes, that 
one is tempted to get upon the anvil at any 
personal sacrifice. 

What does all this prolusion mean ? I'll tell 
you. To atone for that merciless joke the Pro- 
fessor offered to take me to the Zoological 
Gardens, and as I had never been there before — 
had never seen a lion since my boyhood, and then 
only on the stage, when the beast disgusted me 
because he didn't snap off his tamer's head when 
it was thrust so invitingly in his mouth — I deter- 
mined to avail myself of the Professor's courtesy 
and take a peep at the beasts. 

It was a glorious afternoon — the first tolerable 
day, I think, we've had this year. The beautiful 
blue sky, with a fine flush of spring sunshine, like 
a golden gauze before it, made me feel quite jolly 
as I jumped into the cab with the Professor and 
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his little daughter ; and my spirits (awfully de- 
pressed since that joke aforesaid) began to mount. 
He saw it; and once more his eye began to 
twinkle. ' My dear sir/ said the implacable giant, 
' you may have had doubts about the contents of 
this case being intended for what I told you ; will 
YOU 1 — opening the lid with a look such as even 
Retsch never gave Mephistopheles — * will YOU 
have a nutV 

What could I do ? I took one ; smiled ghastly 
thanks at the Professor; and, putting my head 
out of the window, ordered cabby to drive faster. 
In time we came to the Gardens, long before 
which I had forgotten the cruelty of my friend, 
and was as pleased, I think, as a child at the pro- 
spect of seeing the wild lions and tigers. 

All my expectations were realized. I skipped 
about with quite as much happiness as the little 
daughter with the wealth of yellow hair and the 
good truthful eyes. I was too happy, in fact, to 
let that ghost, Work, come and sit upon my 
shoulder ; and so when I came out of the grounds, 
the sun was setting wrathfully in the west, looking, 
fti its shaggy mane of surrounding cloud, not un- 
like the monster Lion in the gardens. I found on 
looking at my watch that it was late, and that by 
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the time I reached my snuggery at Peckham, it 
would be near supper-time. And I was right. 
When I arrived at home, supper was on the table. 
In vain, as I sat at table, did I rack my brains for 
a subject for an Etching ; in vain did I try to for- 
get those cruel jokes of the Professor's — all the 
afternoon's proceedings, in fact — and bring myself 
to work. No. The little child with the wealth of 
yellow hair and the good truthful eyes, and that 
awful Nubian Lion — Beauty and the Beast ! — kept 
crossing my mind, and led me back to the gardens. 
What could I do ? Why, in my extremity I took 
the beasts by the horns and resolved to set down 
— as / am now doing — and work up my impres- 
sions of the Garden and its inhabitants in an 
Etching. 

By way of generality, then, to begin with, I 
wonder do any of the birds, beasts, or fishes re- 
member their past lives ? Does that seal — who is 
evidently a near relation of the late lamented 
Talking Fish, and who looks very like a monster 
snail out of his shell — recollect the time when he 
lashed his tail in the old Pacific and disported 
himself, in sunny weather, on the golden sands of 
Madagascar ? Do our aristocratic-looking friends, 
K 
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' the giraffes — who seem to have been specially in- 
tended for looking in at first-floor windows — re- 
member the day when they roamed at will across 
the arid plains of Africa ? Has the lion any 
recollection of slaking his thirst in the Zambesi, 
and does the white bear — who is always walking 
up and down, as if afraid to think, like the hero in 
* Oriana' — ever, in fancy, ascend the North Pole ? 
Bruin has a very mournful look, as if he had been 
entrapped on the morning of his wedding, or as it 
— feeling that his family will attribute his long 
absence to some false and invidious cause — 
remorse was eating his liver. Then again the 
tiger seems much troubled as if, when ensnared, he 
was in the midst of a delectable meal of white 
man, and was now longing for the tid-bits he was 
compelled to leave behind. Oh ! what would I 
give to have the reminiscences and notions of all 
the creatures in this Noah's Ark of a place ? 
What would it not be worth to hear their opinions 
of Noah himself, his sons, and his wife, and his 
son's wives with him ? — But pass we now to par- 
ticulars. 

The first creatures we saw were the cranes. 
Considering how cold the weather has been, and 
what an affluence of throat the birds possess, I was 
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pleased to see that none of them were suffering 
from diphtheria. In one of the cages I found a 
bird called the Stanley crane, and his smooth, 
clever, aristocratic look, with the strip of dark 
plumage, like a velvet coat-collar, round his 
neck, made the thing look so like the Earl of 
Derby that I felt if that particular fowl wasn't re- 
garded as First Minister by his fraternity, then 
cranes were most unreflecting and unconstitutional 
birds. 

From the cranes we travelled on to the pelicans. 
They had, as I have always seen them in pictures, 
their bills on their breasts ; but the conclusion I 
came to was that they were not stupid enough to 
feed their young in the way the classical authors 
tell us, and that their reason for digging their 
beaks into their bosoms is simply to kill the fleas 
which there take refuge. Still a romantic-looking, 
melancholy bird is your pelican, and my prayer 
on leaving the cage was that I might hot dream 
that night of standing in some vast Babylonian 
ruin, through which a dark stream glided silently, 
with a pelican or two brooding upon its banks. 

Leaving the pelicans we moved towards the 
lions. I shall never forgive Dr. Livingstone for 
underrating the lion, and calling him a coward, a 
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puppy-dog, a sham, a snob, and all the rest of it. 
But then as Dr. Livingstone is a missionary, of 
course no one believes what he says. 

' The fun is as good as a cynic could ask 
To see how a pious-bred setter of rabbits, 
Takes gravely the Lord of the Forest to task, 
And says that the Lion has puppy-dog's habits ! ' 

All I have to say is, that if there is any mis- 
guided individual who credited the Dr.'s state- 
ments, I should like him to have seen that Nubian 
lion to-day gnawing a couple of ribs of bee£ and 
lashing his tail angrily upon the floor of his cage 
because a little piece of fat refused to come out 
of the fissure between the bones. 

The tigers are more terrible to me than the 
lions. The lion looks like a vicious man — the 
tiger like a vicious woman. I don't think the 
lion would touch you unless he was hungry: 
the tiger would pounce on you after a good meal, 
if only to redden his smellers. Yes ; it is the 
feline, feminine ferocity of the beast that is so 
fearful, and compels me to move away with the 
thought that had it been a tiger which Una met 
in the forest, Spenser would have had a very 
different story to tell touching that very romantic 
young lady. 
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We next see the bears, the smallest of which 
is walking up and down his cage very moodily, 
while the other is climbing, without purpose, up 
the post in the middle. When the monster 
reaches the summit he looks very absurd. Bright 
as a Cabinet Minister is the thought suggested ; 
or, taking the two together, I should be disposed 
to compare the lively rascal up the post to Pal- 
merston, and the lesser fellow pacing so moodily 
up and down to Lord John Russell. The last 
analogy is all the more strongly impressed upon 
me by the fact, that although both beasts are 
in one cage, the smaller animal is devoutly pray- 
ing for the other's downfall. 

From the bears to the elephants is but a step. 
I look upon the elephant as a great ass. Imagine 
a colossal creature like that allowing itself to be 
caught and tamed, and made to kneel submis- 
sively at the dictation of five feet and a half of 
intelligent humanity! If / were an elephant, do 
you think they'd catch me doing it ? I should 
like to see 'em, — that's all. 

The monkeys — which we visit next — are much 
wiser animals than the elephants. In the first 
place they have got a house to themselves ; and, 
in the next, seem determined to do as they like 
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in it. They have a most thorough contempt for all 
our social ethics and etiquettes, and catch fleas 
for one another like Italian women, or scratch 
themselves openly and boldly like Scotchmen 
determined to vindicate their nationality. 

What a funnily ferocious-looking bird is the 
ostrich ! Taking him altogether he looks to me 
like a snake crawling out of a barrel. That long, 
lithe neck and that flattened head are very snake- 
like, and there is a colubrine look, too, about his 
eye which adds to the impression. Doesn't the 
gaunt, ungainly monster eat ! I have often read 
of the ostrich's voracity, but what I saw of it 
to-day more than confirmed any statement upon 
the subject which ever appeared in print. Impri- 
tnis> he ate my pocket-book (save and except 
a page of Martin Tupper, with which the covers 
were stiffened, and this he indignantly rejected) ; 
then he gobbled up my gloves, rolling the 
little brass-buttons as sweet morsels under his 
tongue ; then he devoured my pocket-comb, and 
finished off* with a copy of the Times and two 
numbers of the paper I write for. (These last he 
seemed to relish amazingly, which proved he was 
a bird of taste, and not unworthy, after all, to have 
his feathers set in my lady's bonnet.) 
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Leaving the ostriches we take a peep at the 
parrots. There is nothing particular about them 
(such chattering creatures seldom have !) if we 
except the right reverend aspect of one old fellow 
from Africa, who had a cage to himself, and who 
evidently considered himself much more righteous 
than his neighbours. So clerical was his aspect — 
so grave and parsonic were the bowings and shak- 
ings of his head — that when the Professor stood 
and laughed at him, I could have sworn I heard 
the bird mutter to himself, 'Avaunt, scoffer! — 
follower of Strauss, get thee hence !' 

The owls — but the owls suggest Minerva, and 
Minerva suggests prudence, and prudence sug- 
gests the printers, and the printers suggest the 
— devil ! 




XVI. 




HAVE been asked to write a paper 
for the little ones. It is a style of 
which I am certainly not a master; 
but I bow to the Lady who has made the request, 
and give my attempt for what it is worth. If 
Goldsmith wrote * Goody Two Shoes/ why should 
not I write 



The Hare and the Hedgehog ? 



It was a clear crisp morning in Spring time, 
when the primroses and crocuses were blooming, 
that Sir Thomas Hare, in his warm coat of brown 
fur, came walking under the hedge which skirted 
the pleasant fields not many miles from Fairy- 
land. Sir Thomas was the primmest and proudest 
of hares. His family was as old as the hills, 
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and Sir Thomas, by his manner and gait, clearly 
showed that he knew it. As he went skipping 
along by the hedge he would now and then stop 
and nibble the young shoots that the warmth of 
the spring had brought forth. Oh ! the daintiest 
of hares was Sir Thomas ! He knew his rank and 
position, shook his ears in disdain at the thistles, 
and browsed on the buds of the briar. In a little 
while, long ere he reached the end of the hedge, 
Sir Thomas had finished his breakfast; he then 
brushed with his lordly white paw the fragments 
out of his smellers, smoothed the collar of his 
warm over-coat, put a tiny spray of golden gorse 
in his mouth, and moved towards the rich beds of 
clover in which he was in the habit of dozing after 
partaking of breakfast. 

Very proudly walked Sir Thomas, I can tell 
you ; his eye was bright, his head erect, and his 
whole bearing that of a well-bred, well-fed, highly 
respectable hare. In the beautiful sunshine of 
that beautiful spring morning, his coat of brown 
fur fronted with ermine shone so glossily, that a 
vain little water-wagtail sipping at a brook by 
which Sir Thomas was passing, tossed back her 
head and shook her long train in envy, and very 
foolishly conducted herself, as fine ladies, you 
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know, sometimes will in the presence of those 
who are finer. 

But there were other folks out that sunshiny 
morning besides fine ladies and fine gentlemen. 
Not far from the clover fields to which Sir Thomas 
was hieing, there lived a poor, honest, hardworking 
hedgehog, his wife, and his numerous brood. A 
rough-looking fellow enough was the head of this 
household, but a more tender husband or a more 
affectionate father did not exist in the whole of 
the country round. Poor but patient, rough in 
his ways but with a heart full of kindness, he had 
won the respect of his fellows, and even Sir 
Thomas himself would sometimes deign him a 
word if they chanced to meet in their journeys. 

This same bright sunshiny morning the hedge- 
hog was out looking for food — and, alas ! was 
looking in vain — when Sir Thomas happened to 
pass. 

'Good-morrow, Sir Thomas/ said Hedgehog, 
and rolled himself out of the way. 

Now ever since that water-wagtail had shown 
her contempt of Sir Thomas, he had been very 
much put out of humour. Thinking himself the 
finest of hares in the whole of the island, he was 
vexed and was wrathful no doubt that any one 
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should look on him and not see his grace and his 
beauty. So, as the hedgehog ventured ' Good- 
morrow/ Sir Thomas was wrathfully wagging his 
own little tuft of a tail, and vowing revenge on the 
lady who had dared to envy and scorn him. 

Therefore the hedgehog twice said * Good-mor- 
row, Sir Thomas/ before Sir Thomas heard him, 
and then, being out of temper, the hare gave a 
very surly reply, and was about to move on- 
wards. 

' I pray you, Sir Thomas, stay a while/ said 
the hedgehog, ' and tell me — tell me, I pray — how 
I can get breakfast for my wife and my little 



ones t 



1 Breakfast ! Dear me/ said the hare, ' why it is 
long past breakfast-time/ 

'With those who can get breakfast/ answered 
the hedgehog, bitterly ; for poor as he was he 
didn't like the jeering manner of Sir Thomas. 

The hare saw that the hedgehog was vexed, 
and being out of temper himself he felt pleased 
that he had it in his power to sour somebody else. 
So, after the hedgehog had spoken, Sir Thomas 
tossed up his head and remarked — ' 

' Empty stomachs should be humble : you are 
saucy this morning, and I shall not help you/ 
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' Have pity ! ' said the hedgehog ; and then 
added, rather proudly, * I do not ask for myself, 
but for my little ones/ 

1 Pooh ! pooh !' answered the hare, ' I really can't 
be stopped on the highway by a fellow like you — 
a poor, creeping thing — ' 

' Hold V said the hedgehog, 'if you will not help 
me, Sir Thomas, do not insult me. I am a hedge- 
hog, you are but a hare/ 

* Oh-oh ! you are a hedgehog, and I am but a 
hare ! Well, when the hedgehog can run as fast 
as the hare, then the hare will talk with him,' 
answered Sir Thomas haughtily, and was mov- 
ing away when the hedgehog, who was quick 
enough of thought, however slow he might be in 
his movements, stopped him and said politely- - 

' If it please you, Sir Thomas, I have no objec- 
tion to race with you/ 

'You are presumptuous!' muttered the hare, 
with a look of disdain. 

* If it please you, Sir Thomas, I have no 
objection to race with you,' repeated the hedge- 
hog. 

4 You are absurd,' said the hare, and smiled with 
contempt on the creature. 

' If it please you, Sir Thomas, I have no objec- 
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tion to race with you,' for the third time said the 
hedgehog. 

' You are mad !' shouted the hare. 

' It is March/ answered the hedgehog slily, 
which put Sir Thomas in such a passion that he 
went up to the poor little animal, laid a paw on 
his shoulder, and said, between his teeth — 

' Look'ee, Mr. Hedgehog, you shall pay for your 
joke. We will race, but it shall not be for nothing. 
I '11 stake my castle in the clover fields against 
your hut that I win/ 

'With all my heart!' replied the hedgehog. 

' Then come on/ said the hare. 

'Nay, do not be so hasty, Sir Thomas/ an- 
swered the hedgehog ; ' I know my station too 
well to attempt a race with you along the public 
highway. When we run I will get the other side 
of the hedge, and then you will not be disgraced 
by being seen with so poor a wretch as a common 
hedgehog/ 

With this he made obeisance, and Sir Thomas, 
who was the vainest of hares, looked half pleased. 

'There is a good deal in what you say/ he 
observed, ' we great men are apt to be forgetful 
of our stations. Til keep on this side of the hedge 
and you shall go on that ; and whoever first gets 
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to yonder oak-tree at the end claims the stakes.' 
All which was said with a smile, for the hare (who 
was descended from that celebrated gentleman 
who raced with the tortoise) felt sure of winning 
the wager, and of proving to the hedgehog how 
unwise he had been to take up his challenge. 

' Before we run/ said the hedgehog, ' I must 
have breakfast/ 

' Ah ! ah V laughed the hare, ' you want to get 
out of it, do you ? That excuse shall not serve 
you ; go to my castle and get what you want, and 
meet me here again at noon/ 

Off went the hedgehog as fast as he could, 
thinking that, whatever might be the result of the 
race, he had at all events secured a breakfast for 
his family ; loaded himself with provisions ; and 
then hastened back to his hut. After break-, 
fast, — for the hedgehog was too hungry and too 
full of thought to talk while he was eating, — 
he took Mrs. Hedgehog aside, and thus addressed 
her : — J 

' Wife/ said he, ' I believe you love me — I know 
you do. We have lived many a long year toge- 
ther, and had our share of troubles, but I have 
always found you a discreet, sensible, quiet, help- 
mate. We have now the chance of making our 
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fortune — will you help me as you have helped me 
in all my other struggles ?' 

' Hoggy, dear/ said the wife, ' you are a good 
husband, and I am a true wife. As far as I can, 
I will help you/ 

Having obtained this promise, the hedgehog pro- 
ceeded to tell how he had made a wager with 
the proud Sir Thomas Hare. When he had done 
speaking, Mrs. Hedgehog held her hands aloft and 
wept. 

' My poor husband/ she said, ' poverty has 
robbed you of your wits/ 

' Pshaw/ answered the hedgehog, with a smile, 
' you are as bad, wife, as the hare. Come ; time 
is getting on; we must be on the ground first; 
and if you will only do what I tell you, we 
shall yet be owners of the Castle in the Clover 
Fields/ 

Upon this they moved towards the ground 
where the race was to take place ; the wife still 
very grave and sorrowful, but the husband high 
of hope and brisk of spirit. 

Arrived at the spot, the hedgehog led his wife 
to the oak near the end of the hedge, put her 
behind the great gnarled root of the tree, and 
whispered — 
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* Now, wife, will you keep behind that tree, 
and, when the hare comes tearing up, jump out 
and say, " I've won the wager — the castle is 
mine !" ' 

'I will/ said the wife, in the same firm, yet 
loving tones that she had repeated the words at 
the altar. 

' When Sir Thomas finds you are there before 
him/ Mr. Hedgehog went on, 'he will be in a 
great way, and will no doubt offer to run you 
back. If he does, accept his challenge, but 
as soon as he moves get you again behind the 
tree/ 

Mrs. Hedgehog promised to do all her hus- 
band desired ; after which they kissed and parted, 
Mr. Hedgehog going at once to the other end 
of the hedge, where he had promised to meet the 
hare. 

At about noon Sir Thomas arrived, and see- 
ing the hedgehog waiting for him, said with a 
sneer — 

'Then you persist in robbing your wife and 
children of their homestead ?' 

' I persist in my desire, Sir Thomas/ answered 
the hedgehog, ' to run a race with you/ 

' Well, you must not blame me for your folly/ 
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observed Sir Thomas haughtily, and then pro- 
ceeded to take his ground. 

'Are you ready?' he presently called across 
the hedge. 

' Quite/ was the answer from the other side. 

'Then off!' said the hare, and in another 
moment he was scampering across the field. 

As soon as Sir Thomas had started, his humble 
rival came from the other side of the hedge and 
concealed himself behind a mound wealthy with 
golden crocuses. In the meantime the hare kept 
on running, and in a very few moments reached 
the oak. Just as he gained the tree, however, 
Mrs. Hedgehog rolled from behind it and said, 
with a chuckle — 

' Sir Thomas, I've won the wager!' 

The hare was amazed beyond measure at 
seeing the hedgehog, and forthwith fell into a 
passion. 

'You must have started before I cried Off,' 
he exclaimed ; ' I will not pay the wager unless 
you consent to run me back.' 

'I will, if you wish it, Sir Thomas/ said the 
hedgehog. 

Out into the road went the hare, and at a signal 
from Mrs. Hedgehog started off. No sooner 

L 
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however did he reach the end of the road than 
Mr. Hedgehog popped from his hiding-place and 
said — 

' I've won the second race, Sir Thomas ; the 
castle is mine!' 

Still the hare was obstinate. Again he main- 
tained that the hedgehog must have started before 
him ; again challenged the little creature to run. 
The hedgehog consented ; and off they started, on 
their respective sides of the hedge, towards the 
tree. Before Sir Thomas was there, however, Mrs. 
Hedgehog came out and said, with a louder 
chuckle than before — 

' Now, Sir Thomas, you must confess you are 
beaten. The castle is mine.' 

' I am beaten,' said Sir Thomas very humbly ; 
' come to the castle to-night and I will give it up 
to you.' Upon this he moved slowly towards the 
Clover Fields, and, having gained his dwelling, 
went to its most quiet room, and not being able 
to bear his defeat, after a time walked out and 
hung himself on a red-currant bush. 

At night the hedgehog came to the castle, and 
finding it empty, took possession. He was a 
right hearty fellow was our hedgehog, and ever 
after kept his castle open for all poor hedgehogs 
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who might pass that way. In the course of years 
he died, and his wife mourned his loss. The time 
came when she too had to bid good-bye to her 
family ; and, calling her boys and girls together, 
she thus addressed them — 

' My children, these are the last words I shall 
ever speak. Remember them. You have often 
heard how your father won this castle. Let that 
story teach you these Seven Morals : — 

"Never marry out of your own station. If I 
had not exactly resembled your father, Sir Thomas 
would have kept his house and we should have 
lost ours. 

"Never do an important work on an empty 
stomach. 

"In running a race always be first on the 
ground. 

" Keep always on the safe side of the hedge. 

" Mock no man destitute of a breakfast. 

" If you are married take your partner into your 
counsels. 

" Hold no one too cheaply/' ' 

After which she rolled on her side, drew in her 
prickles, and shortly afterwards expired. The 
family of the hedgehogs, however, are still the 
owners of the Castle in the Clover Fields. 
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Thus, you see, my story (the machinery of 
which I got from my friend the Professor, who got 
it from the old German) has a moral for every 
day in the week. Surely that should commend it 
to children both old and young. 




LECTURES. 
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Coleridge. 




|N hour's talk about Coleridge — conducted 
with all the earnestness due to such a 
subject — cannot fail to prove pregnant 
with admonition and moral. His works have a 
perennial freshness, which, I feel sure, has long 
since commended them to the least lettered 
amongst us. Much to the tribulation of the 
monthlies, and the gain of the public, they are 
at length set above criticism. The life of the 
man, too, is unique in its way; — full of rapid, 
picturesque incident, toned down with a kind of 
autumnal shade. Pleasant and profitable, at all 
times and to all men, must be the study of such a 
life. He was so great and so small — so full of 
childlike weakness and Antaeus-like strength — so 
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concordant and contradictory, — so mighty in his 
proportions and yet so indefinite in his vastness, — 
that all the profound and entangled theories of 
life — Promise and Failure — Power and Defeat — 
are alike richly or sorrowfully illustrated in his 
imposing but fitful career. He comes before us 
like his own woe-bestricken Mariner. He has a 
story of agony to tell which shall make us beat 
our breasts ; of a voyage among men of ice, — of 
the draggled plumes of dead aspiration hanging, 
like that wounded albatross, about his neck — of 
life's ' hot and copper skies' — of his own shrunk 
little bark on the painted but motionless sea of 
his ambition — of hopes which are as phantom- 
ships, and 'fogs, mists, and death-fires' which are 
sharp realities ; — and, as he speaks, he holds us 
with his ' glittering eye,' while each stands listen- 
ing, like a ' three-years' child,' until the chronicle 
is ended and that ancient mariner is gone ! 

Mournfully picturesque is his life of splendid 
ruin : a life, above which Poetry waves and rustles 
like a banner from a crumbling battlement. An 
orphan life, too, truly was his. From the time he 
wandered with little Charles Lamb across that 
great ghostly hall of Christ's Hospital, to the day 
when he breathed his last among strangers, he 
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knew all the bitter shades of meaning involved in 
that word Orphanage. The awful refrain which 
Browning has put into the mouth of one of his 
magnificent outline creations fits Coleridge but 
too truly : — 

' I — I was so young — 

And then I had no mother — God forgot me — 

So I fell !— ' 

And now, before proceeding further, I must 
here, on the very portal, seize occasion to remark, 
that in this evening's talk about Coleridge I have 
nothing in the shape of personal reminiscence to 
tell. Coleridge died in July 1834 — just a month 
before I was born. Consequently, it is rather 
superfluous to tell you I never could have seen 
him. I regret this the less, however, inasmuch as 
I begin to look upon my ignorance of the mortal 
part of this extraordinary man as somewhat re- 
markable. Did you ever know a dozen individuals 
who affected letters without having some one 
among them who had seen Coleridge — dined with 
him, and, out of consideration to his weakness, 
taken opium with him ? And, believe me, there 
is sometimes a danger edging this personal re- 
miniscence. You discuss with a friend the merits 
of any two great men, one of whom he has, at 
some time or other, had the felicity of seeing, — 
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and take my prediction for it that man shall be, 
with him, the greater of the two. Why, it was 
only this evening as I came down here, I heard 
my good little friend Dash refuse to credit any- 
thing to the disadvantage of the celebrated Dr. 
Blank because he once had the pleasure of sitting 
three removes from the great sophist at an Oxford 
Commemoration. 

There are sources in this city* whence I could 
have gathered much precious and reliable personal 
information; but very little, I am afraid, that has 
not been blown upon. If it were dry fact or phy- 
sical portraiture we wanted, who could tell us 
more than Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Cary, 
Charles Lloyd, Carlyle, or De Quincey? But — 
although I have by heart almost every line of data 
from these and many other authorities — I purpose 
to some extent, to-night, to sink biography, and 
take what may be called a bird's-eye view of the 
career of Coleridge. An epitaph sometimes un- 
locks a character. There are men, and Coleridge 
was essentially of them, the tablets of whose lives 
are only fairly written on their tombs. Their 
careers — like the chronicles of Egyptian kings — 
are to be found on their monuments. Those who 

* [This Lecture was delivered in Sydney ; the following one in 
Melbourne.] 
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come here to-night to listen to the usual prattle of 
birth, bridal, and burial, will, I am afraid, go away 
somewhat disappointed. With font, altar, and 
church-yard, I have very little to do. All that I 
beg most respectfully to hand over to the Regis- 
trar-General. It is essentially an affair of the 
Statistical Society — and our old friend Cocker 
carries little weight on Parnassus. Other men 
besides Coleridge have been born at the same place, 
sprinkled at the same basin, married in the same 
church, buried in the same loam, and yet their 
earthly r61e, from entrance to exit, has been ' with- 
out a sign/ Highgate is only interesting to me, 
inasmuch as Coleridge laid his poor, fagged life 
down there ; but if there had been no Highgate in 
the universe, Coleridge would have died just as 
great a man. Ottery St. Mary's, where the poet 
was cradled, is certainly somewhat valuable to us, 
because it represents more than a mere piece of 
parochialism in his story. That quiet, religious 
nook, with its ancient church, Elizabethan remains, 
and little antique grammar-school — that out-of- 
the-way abode of cathedral notions, without a 
cathedral — means more than a geographical line 
on the chart of his life. In fact, Devonshire, with 
its fine, blue, mysterious hills, and dreamy valleys, 
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may have had something to do with the formation 
of his character. Those red short-horned cows, 
standing knee-deep in the dark green pools, blink- 
ing lazily at the sun ; those otter hunts by moon- 
light, in that stream before his father's house, 
which Coleridge affirmed he could always see, 
when closing his eyes on a still summer's day, 
running down his room ; those weather-beaten 
fishermen, loaded with pilchard and dory, tramp- 
ing the twelve miles' route to Exeter, — all threw 
mystical shadows across his mind, never entirely 
to disappear. Christ's Hospital, again, is a fact of 
some significance, because it is a quaint old clois- 
tered school, lying on the very pulse of city 
life, and may help to explain some of the com- 
plexities, civic and scholastic, which troubled 
his career. Otherwise, you knowj I would as 
soon he had been born at Pekin, and educated 
in Japan. 

His character is ours to deal with; and upon 
that — without any affectation of the new, except 
in the treatment, or of the profound, except in our 
reverence for the subject, — we will at once pro- 
ceed. Of the difficulty of striking a just estimate 
it is scarcely necessary to speak. De Quincey — 
the deepest literary analyst of the age, and one 
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who has so nice an appreciation of the values and 
properties of the words in which his analyses are 
conveyed, that to say 'very good/ when only 
'good' was meant, would with him be philologi- 
cally and psychologically impossible, — De Quincey, 
thus subtle and considerate, has seen occasion to 
revise his apparently calm and deliberate judg- 
ment on the character of Coleridge. In fine, the 
life of the metaphysician is ground bright and 
dangerous as a mine of quicksilver. It is blended 
like Corinthian bronze — and its primitive com- 
ponents and values are alike difficult to be realized. 
Let us say the shades are burnt in — as in an old 
Venetian goblet — while the source of the highly 
wrought colours is lost to us. He has been over- 
rated and under-rated ; suffering, as all men must, 
more from the former process than the latter. His 
scholarship — Titanic in parts, vague and frag- 
mentary in special departments — has been reck- 
lessly lauded, or persistently nibbled at by his 
worshippers or detractors. His power in one 
thing has been urged as an argument for his 
excellence in all ; his shortcoming in some parti- 
cular (and only a shortcoming as compared with 
his sequent successes), as a proof of consistent 
imperfection. And so it has ever been. Have 
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ten talents, and fail in the use of one, and some 
one of your compeers with two talents — both used 
with admirable mediocrity — is ready to flaunt his 
superiority, and point out your exceptional defal- 
cation to society as a proof of the misjudged 
estimate which is set upon you. These individuals 
with two talents — these men whose stolidity is 
mistaken for practicality — are the pest of the 
world. They call your brilliancy pretentious — 
your imagination visionary — and your wit flip- 
pant. At the same time they cultivate tinsel for 
the first ; hyperbole for the second ; and coarse- 
ness for the third. As, of course, they fail to make 
a character in any, they sooner or later sink into 
their natural stupidity — make the best and worst 
use of that much-abused word ' practical/ again ; 
and employ their time by pecking at your single 
trace of incompleteness of character. So it has 
been with Coleridge. For the last quarter of a 
century dwarfs have been, as the fine phrase goes, 
sticking pins in his legs. The incense of his name 
has been fed upon by flies ; and critics have 
warmed their graspless hands at his sacred fires 
of sorrow and remorse. 

Had his genius been of less iris-like beauty and 
breadth, the drear life it spanned should, for its 
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suffering's sake, have been free from irreverent 
fareath. — 

' To me and to the state of my great grief 
Let kings assemble ; for my grief's so great 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up : here I and sorrow sit — 
Here is my throne — bid kings come bow to it.' 

It was October weather when the little fellow 
first saw the light in the year 1772. He was the 
last of a family of ten children, of a man whose 
learning was only equalled by his piety and sim- 
plicity — 'a man/ says Coleridge, in his autobio- 
graphical letters, ' who in goodheartedness, absent- 
ness of mind, and excessive ignorance of the world, 
was a perfect Parson Adams/ De Quincey says 
Coleridge's mother was hasty and cruel to her son, 
but on what authority the statement is made I am 
not aware. Coleridge's own testimony — thank 
God ! — is dead against it Be this as it may, his 
infancy seems to have been unhappy enough, 
relieved occasionally, however, by the ludicrous 
eccentricities of his kind old father. The worthy 
pastor appears to have been a man of the old 
school — one worthy to be called an old boy. 
And what a fine phrase that is! 'Old' clings 
about the head, and ' boy' about the heart. He 
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was one of those antique gentlemen who are short- 
sighted, round-faced, and good Oriental scholars. 
De Quincey mentions so amusing an instance of 
his shortsightedness and simplicity, that I cannot, 
in justice to myself, as a lecturer who is bound to 
look after fun as a magpie after twigs, refrain 
from reading it to you. He says : — 

' Dining in a large party one day, the modest 
divine was suddenly shocked by perceiving some 
part, as he conceived, of his own snowy shirt 
emerging from a part of his habiliments, which we 
will suppose to have been his waistcoat It was 
not that ; but for decorum we will so call it. The 
stray portion of his own supposed tunic was ad- 
monished of its errors by a forcible thrust-back to 
its proper home ; but still another litnbus persisted 
to emerge, or seemed to persist, and still another, 
until the learned gentleman absolutely perspired 
with the labour of re-establishing order. And, 
after all, he saw with anguish that some arrears 
of the snowy indecorum still remained to reduce 
into obedience. To this remnant of rebellion he 
was proceeding to apply himself — strangely con- 
founded, however, at the obstinacy of the insurrec- 
tion — when the mistress of the house, rising to 
lead away the ladies from the table, and all parties 
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naturally rising with her, it became suddenly 
apparent to every eye that the worthy Orientalist 
had been most laboriously stowing away, in the 
capacious receptacles of his own habiliments, 
under the delusion that it was his own shirt, the 
snowy folds of a lady's gown, belonging to his 
next neighbour ; and so voluminously, that a very 
small portion of it, indeed, remained for the lady's 
own use ; the natural consequence of which was, 
of course, that the lady appeared inextricably 
yoked to the learned theologian, and could not 
in any way effect her release, until after certain 
operations upon the vicar's dress, and a continued 
refunding and rolling out of snowy mazes upon 
snowy mazes, in quantities which at length proved 
too much for the gravity of the company. Inex- 
tinguishable laughter arose from all parties, except 
the erring and unhappy doctor, who, in dire per- 
plexity, continued still refunding with all his 
might — perspiring and refunding — until he had 
paid up the last arrears of his long debt.' 

Now, notwithstanding my ingenuous introduc- 
tion to that story, do not for one moment imagine 
I would have given it to you if it were only a joke. 
There is something very serious in the joke to me. 
What, I ask, and in all sobriety, can you expect 

M 
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from the son of a man who mistakes a lady's 
vesture for his own — corazza ? I said the boy's 
infancy was unhappy enough. He narrates his 
childish sorrows, in one of his letters to Mr. Poole, 
in accents so touching, that this part of my subject 
would be incomplete without the extract, even if 
the one I just read did not require something to 
balance it : — 

'From October 1775 to October 1778. These 
few years I continued at the reading school, 
because I was too little to be trusted among my 
father's schoolboys. After breakfast I had a 
halfpenny given me, with which I bought three 
cakes at the baker's shop close by the school of 
my old mistress ; and these were my dinner every 
day except Saturday and Sunday, when I used to 
dine at home, and wallowed in a beef and pudding 
dinner. I am remarkably fond of beans and 
bacon, and this fondness I attribute to my father's 
giving me a penny for having eaten a large quan- 
tity of beans on Saturday. For the other boys 
did not like them, and, as it was an economic 
food, my father thought my attachment to it 
ought to be encouraged. He was very fond of 
me, and I was my mother's darling : in conse- 
quence whereof I was very miserable. For Molly, 
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who had nursed my brother Francis, and was 
immoderately fond of him, hated me because my 
mother took more notice of me than of Frank ; 
and Frank hated me because my mother gave me 
now and then a bit of cake when he had none, — 
quite forgetting that for one bit of cake which I 
had and he had not, he had twenty sops in the 
pan, and pieces of bread and butter with sugar 
on them from Molly, from whom I received 
thumps and ill names/ 

In his ninth year Coleridge was left an orphan, 
and the little child was sent up to London to his 
uncle — a good fellow, of ponderous joviality — 
rather too fond of the bottle — who made a point 
of taking his nephew to all the well-attended 
taverns and coffee-houses, and showing him off 
as a prodigy. After remaining with this relative 
long enough to get half spoiled, he was entered 
on the foundation of Christ's Hospital. Here, in 
the company of Lamb, Hunt, and others ' of that 
ilk/ he passed seven years of his life. He was, 
as you might have felt sure he would be, the first 
scholar of the place, and at fifteen carried off a 
prize for a Greek Ode. 

I can fancy Coleridge as a Blue-coat boy. 
There may be some here who never saw a scholar 
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of Christ's Hospital ; and, for their information, I 
may say, that the livery is the quaintest, the 
queerest, and ugliest it ever entered into the 
heart of tailor to conceive. It consists of a long- 
tailed blue-coat, yellow petticoat and stockings, 
buckled shoes, closely-cropped hair (that's part of 
it !), and a flat bit of thick blue serge, about the 
size of a cabman's badge, called a cap, and which, 
from being too small to wear, the boys carry in 
their hands. I believe this cap (which I should 
have said grenades into a fiery little tassel at the 
top) must not, under the school charter, cost more 
than fourpence. The appalling ugliness of this 
dress is positively sublime ; a result, by the way, 
which seems to have been consistently kept in 
view by the designers of all charitable garbs I 
ever saw. Of Christ's Hospital at this time it is 
not for me to speak. Charles Lamb, the genial 
and gentle, has spared me the task. Here the 
poet studied Theocritus, read Shakspeare, Collins, 
and Bowles, dived into theology, and talked crude 
metaphysics with Hunt. As a proof alike of his 
loneliness and poverty at this period of his life, 
he records in his 'Biographia Literaria,' that he 
made, with his own hand, forty transcripts of 
Bowles' poems for his friends — not having funds 
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sufficient to purchase the book for presentation. 
What a shaft that confession opens into ! How, 
through those forty transcripts, we reach the fact, 
not so much of his poverty, as of how heavily 
time must have hung upon his poor, young, friend- 
less hands ! He appears at Christ's Hospital to 
have been loved by his school-mates. Boys are 
always right in their affections ; and it is grateful 
to us to know, through Lamb's Diary, that the 
walls of the old cloisters used to echo with the 
plaudits bestowed upon the ' inspired charity-boy' 
by his enthusiastic young worshippers. Even at 
this time he was noted for his Talk. In his 
' friendless wanderings,' on leave-days, he tells us, 
with admirable simplicity, ' highly was he de- 
lighted if he could get some stranger, especially 
if he were dressed in black, to enter into conver- 
sation with him.' How he talked we all know. 
Forty years ago literary men — notwithstanding 
their occasional spitefulness and disagreement — 
made no secret of their admiration, as they do 
now. They gave their enthusiasm ungrudgingly, 
and allowed their love for a contemporary to ripen 
with his fame. This may in these times, when, 
as Mr. Dickens says, the only crime for which a 
man is never forgiven is to be successful, sound 
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like a fable ; but it is a useful, though melancholy, 
study to compare the generous criticisms scattered 
throughout the diaries and correspondence of men 
like Hazlitt, Coleridge, Lamb — or, in fact, any 
writer of that period — with the detractive tone in 
which literary men speak of each other to-day. 
Take up any literary diary of the last quarter of 
a century, and you will see numerous passages 
beginning : ' Lamb said a splendid thing last 
night;' or, 'Old Sherry made a fine joke yester- 
day;' or, 'What a magnificent fellow Hazlitt is;' 
or, ' How finished is Charles Lloyd in all he says 
or does;' or similar testimonies equally charac- 
teristic and amiable. At the present time, how- 
ever, we deny the merits of our compeers, and if 
anything is said so unmistakably brilliant or 
sagacious that we feel bound to repeat it, we 
make the best possible compromise with our 
reputation and vanity by retailing it as our own. 
I feel this is a dreary position to take; but you 
know, as well as I do, that it is only too tenable 
and sound. This is an age when we disclaim all 
tribute but the — Income Tax : sneer at all aspira- 
tions but the— letter H. Every man seems in 
the way of his neighbour; the jokes of a punster 
are appropriated by his host in return for a din- 
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ner; the lover's sonnets are paraphrased by his 
mistress, and re-posted to his rival ; and the 
sermon of our beloved friend Boanerges does 
good service in twenty different pulpits. 

After remaining seven years at Christ's Hos- 
pital, Coleridge became a student at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Here his first great misfortune came 
upon him. He fell in love — declared his passion 
— and, being a poet, was duly and, as I think, 
very sensibly rejected. Leaving the lists of love 
for those of war, he enlisted into a dragoon regi- 
ment; but shortly after obtained his discharge, 
in consequence — so one of two stories goes — of 
having put a couple of his superiors right on a 
question of Greek. Coleridge stepped between 
the two, and settled the question. ' The officers 
stared,' remarks De Quincey, with his rich humour, 
* as though one of their horses had sung " Rule 
Britannia;" questioned him; heard his story ; pitied 
his misfortunes; and finally subscribed to pur- 
chase his discharge.' Just fancy Coleridge in bar- 
racks ! Imagine the author of 'Christabel' curry- 
combing his charger ! . . . This military connexion, 
by the way, commenced very ludicrously. ' What 
is your name, sir?' said the general inspecting 
the recruits. ' Silas Titus Comberba,ch,' answered 
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Coleridge, giving his assumed name. 'What do 
you come here for ?' — as if of all places under the 
sun that was the last for this poor round-faced 
poet of ours. * Sir,' said Coleridge, — and I can 
fancy I see his large eye glisten as if he were 
going to deal out a clencher, — ' Sir, for what most 
other persons come — to be made a soldier/ ' Do 
you think/ rejoined the general, who I could swear 
was a fat little man with a quiet bit of humour in 
his eye, — * Do you think you could run a French- 
man through the body ?' ' I don't know/ said 
Coleridge, 'as I never tried ; but I'll let a French- 
man run me through the body before I run — 
away/ One would think they'd have made a 
sergeant of him at once for that ; but — so little is 
merit rewarded in the army ! — they didn't. 

Now, depend upon it, those yellow stockings 
had something to do with Coleridge's taste for 
regimentals. It is something more than a pun to 
say that our clothes become our habit. Sir Alex- 
ander Ball, a good little soul, to whom this poet 
played private secretary, used to say the ' Ancient 
Mariner' drove him into the navy; but here, one 
might jocularly say, was the author of the ' Ancient 
Mariner' driven into the army by his schoolboy 
drapery. His military cocked hat and sword 
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Coleridge treasured till the end of his life, and 
then his son Hartley stuck them over the mantel 
of his snuggery as precious relics. 

How Coleridge ever managed to mount his 
horse I am at a loss to tell. He must have 
christened him Pegasus before he attempted it, 
and then have got into the stirrups with difficulty. 
I have good ground, mind, for these strictures on 
his equestrianism. There is a well authenticated 
story of the poet cutting so queer a figure in the 
saddle, that a countryman on seeing him pass one 
day could not refrain from cracking a joke with 
him. It is a rather dangerous thing, however, for 
your countryman to pit himself against a poet in 
matters of humour, I think our practical friends 
will concede that much at all events. ' Hallo, zur, 
did yer zee a tailor a-riding down t' road ? ' shouts 
Giles as Coleridge passes. Now the point of that 
joke, which is rather obscure, seems to be wrapped 
up in the fact, that tailors, from their constant 
sitting on the floor, make but fantastic cavaliers. 
Coleridge drew up his horse on hearing the ques- 
tion, and looking benignantly at the man, begged 
him to repeat it. Countryman jumps at this. Of 
all things this repetition is what he desires. That 
was the one solitary joke of his life, and it seems 
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as if Providence calls on him to renew it * Did 
yer zee a tailor thing a-riding down the road?' 
he says, and thrusting his hands to the bottoms 
of his pockets, stands, with open mouth, grin- 
ning at Coleridge. ' See a tailor ? Why, yes,' 
says the rider, ' I did, and he told me as I 
came up here I should meet his goose ! ' Poor 
Giles!* 

After leaving the army, which was doubtless 
a sad loss to the dragoons, he returned to Cam- 
bridge for a couple of terms ; but, in consequence 
of having embraced Unitarianism (about which it 
is not my intention to say anything more than 
that he renounced it before he died), his univer- 
sity career was not marked with any very great 
degree of success. 

It was about this time that he met the Wedg- 
woods — men of fine taste and generous impulse — 
who at once subscribed to send him into Germany, 
where, under Blumenbach and others, more or less 
celebrated in their particular walks, he finished his 
education. It is worth mentioning here that the 
Wedgwoods remained friends to Coleridge as long 
as they lived, and between them bequeathed him 
an annuity of £150. All honour to these men! 
* [Is not this an old Joe Miller?— P. D.] 
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When the remembrance of the stock almoners of 
the earth, the rearers of soup-kitchens and other 
illustrious institutions of that exalted stamp, shall 
have passed away for ever, the names of these two 
men will live fresh in our memories. Their gener- 
osity is not to be found in advertisement columns, 
and will ever call forth the admiration of all whose 
reading extends beyond that particular section of 
literature. 

Before leaving England for Germany, he had, 
on the strength of his growing poetical reputa- 
tion, married Miss Flicker (whose sisters after- 
wards changed their names to Southey and Lloyd), 
and in his domestic arrangements he was often 
reduced to the very verge of destitution. ' Mar- 
riage,' he remarks, with but a grim attempt at wit 
— and it is astonishing how very ghastly all 
attempts at wit on this subject are — ' has taught 
me the wonderful use of that vulgar commodity 
yclept bread/ On returning from Germany in 
1799, he endeavoured to increase his income by 
that hardest of all the more dignified drudgeries, 
Journalism, and to the columns of the Morning 
Post and Courier contributed many powerful poli- 
tical articles. From this time, till his death, he 
continued talking, writing, theorizing, and dream- 
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ing, and, in 1834, at the cottage of Mr. Gilman, at 
Highgate, breathed his last. 

You will have observed, that in this brief bio- 
graphical etching I have consistently kept his 
career as a man of letters, and, in fact, many other 
striking points of his personal history, out of view. 
My reason for this course is, because I feel I can 
treat of them with greater completeness and satis- 
faction under, as it were, distinct headings. 

The chronological order of his productions was, 
as well as I can recollect at the moment, as fol- 
lows : In 1794 he published, with Southey, the 
' Fall of Robespierre/ being at this time, by the 
way, so identified with his brother poet that they 
had busied themselves at Cambridge and Bristol 
in striking out a scheme for a new trans-atlantic 
social community, in which all things (always 
excepting epics) were to be held in common. The 
scheme failed — as I am given to understand most 
schemes do — for want of money. It is a some- 
what anomalous fact, that the moment a man 
finds himself without a pound he busies himself 
with projects, the execution of the most insig- 
nificant of which wojild take a million. In 
1794 he published a few numbers of his political 
miscellany, the Watchman, and two editions of 
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his ' Early Poems/ This Watchman was a poor 
look-out. It was about as unsaleable a publica- 
tion as the wealthiest capitalist need wish to be 
connected with. On one occasion Coleridge hap- 
pened to rise rather earlier than usual to correct 
some proofs, and observed his domestic placing 
roll after roll of paper in the grate. Coleridge 
checked her, and proceeded to explain philosophi- 
cally on what a small quantity of paper a fire 
might be kindled. ' La, sir ! ' replied the servant, 
looking up at him very innocently, ' La, sir ! it 's 
only Watchmen /' In 1797 he wrote his tragedy 
of ' Remorse ;' in 1798 he contributed the 'Ancient 
Mariner/ ' Love/ ' The Nightingale/ and ' The Fos- 
ter Mother/ to Wordsworth's 'Lyrical Ballads;' 
in 1800 he completed ' Christabel/ which had been 
commenced in 1796; in the same year he trans- 
lated, and more than translated, ' Wallenstein ;' 
in 1809-10 he issued those twenty-seven numbers 
of The Friend ; in 181 1 he took to lecturing; in 
18 1 3 he revised ' Remorse' for theatrical represen- 
tation; in 18 16 appeared his ' Lay Sermons/ with 
their fine manly protest against the inevitable 
mercantile mania he saw approaching; in 18 17 
he produced his dramatic poem of ' Zapolya ' 
(founded on the 'Winter's Tale'), the 'Sibylline 
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Leaves,' and the 'Biographia Literaria;' in 1818 
he delivered his second course of Lectures ; in 
1825 appeared the 'Aids to Reflection;' and in 
1830, four years before his death, he published 
his ' Church Constitution.' His other productions 
were posthumous. 

An ordinary life-time is, apparently, crushed 
into these various works ; still they contain only 
the windfall fruitage of his mind, the ripest of the 
age. They must only be accepted as indices of 
what he might have accomplished. They are 
triumphal inscriptions, seeming, in their incom- 
pleteness, more mournful than epitaphs. They 
are tumuli instead of monuments, full of funereal 
hint and deathly significance. The reason of this 
we shall come upon presently ; but at once let me 
guard you against imagining for a moment that I 
am detracting from the beauty and excellence of 
Coleridge's productions. I admit the shapeliness 
of the columns of Persepolis, but the complete 
House of Jemshid, for which those pillars were 
hewn and polished, is, to my mind, a grander 
picture. The ' Ancient Mariner' is the finest poem 
of its caste in the language ; in fact we possess no 
other poem of the same character. ' Christabel ' 
(time will not admit of more than a word for each 
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poem) is hazy with excess of light. It is like a 
mirror of ice in a green wood. Its wild unearthly 
imagery and irregular movement — its fitful bursts 
of melody in that plaintive minor key — have a 
wonderful fascination. It is one of those works, 
so rare, strange, and individual, that if any one 
of us had written it and taken it to our own 
particular friend for criticism, he would have 
immediately pooh-poohed it, and asked for an 
explanation respecting its model and style. ' Re- 
morse' is cold yet bright, like stalactite. Its 
dramatic arrangement is faulty ; but the verse is 
solid and well sustained. The ' Three Graves' — to 
which, I think, Tennyson owes so much, in the 
'Brook* and ' Mariana' — is as symmetrically perfect 
as an urn ; and the ' Devil's Thoughts,' so long 
attributed to Porson, is like a bowl of snap- 
dragon — full of ' plums,' spirits, and devilish sting- 
ing things. 

Coleridge's Translations are magnificent. The 
spirit of the original is embalmed in an English 
garb of richest texture. The primal designs are 
there, but they are all inlaid with the mosaic- 
like colours of his own mind. Two lines of 
German in Wallenstein are elaborated to thirty. 
His political squibs — as in 'Famine, Fire, and 
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Slaughter* — are so spirited that they almost dignify 
politics. I may mention here, by the way, that 
Coleridge was so sagacious a publicist that he 
foretold the restoration of the Bourbons, and made 
himself, for a time, the laughing-stock of England. 
It turned out, however, that the poet was right. 
His Criticisms are of the rarest and subtlest order ; 
such, for instance, as where he points out the 
imaginative absence of time and space in the 
Faerie Queene. His Metaphysical Papers are 
erudite, searching, and profound ; so at all events 
they seem to me, although I am scarcely com- 
petent to speak with authority upon the subject. 
Now and then they are defaced with plagiarisms 
from inferior writers (about which so many stupid 
people have more or less stupidly prated), but, as 
a rule, they appear to be fine specimens of clear 
reasoning, based on the broadest and soundest 
learning, and adorned with the most strictly-tested 
ornaments of a finely disciplined imagination. 
And here I may remark, that Coleridge's elabora- 
tion was never tawdry or pretentious. As with 
gold, its very bossiness toned down its colour. 
There is a fitness about every ornament he uses — 
without which ornament is never to be vindicated 
— but, with which, ornament becomes, as it were, 
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part of the subject, and, like the statued corbel 
of a pillar, strengthens as well as beautifies. The 
cunningness of his accessories, too, approaches the 
profound. That Ancient Mariner's gloomy tale is 
told at a wedding. It is the toothless mastiff, in 
' Christabel,' that sees the lady's shroud. In 'Kubla 
Khan ' the dreamland wonders of the Caves of Ice 
are wafted through the mind on a single bar of 
music. In ' Love ' there is a beautiful succession of 
conceits, but all chastened down to the most per- 
fect calmness and the purest repose. Although I 
feel the time is fast advancing, I cannot refrain 
from reading you the poem. Is it not carved, com- 
pact, and gem-like as a cameo ? An equally facile 
treatment is carried into the abstrusest subjects. 
Coleridge was the only man who — sad as the con- 
fession may appear — could make science respect- 
able in my eyes. Every topic he descanted on 
was tipped with so many different coloured 
tongues of fine clear learning and lustrous criticism, 
that the dullest matter glows beneath his touch. 
His knowledge of German literature, too, invested 
all his subjects with a kind of dusky Teutonic 
magnificence. The atmosphere has the deep smell 
of cloisters, with, at the same time, the keen fra- 
grance of Rhenish wine. 

N 
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His talk was grand : brilliant, sinuous, and deep 
in contrast as a snake coiling round a rod : as 
magical and cunning as if that rod were Prospero's 
wand. His ordinary conversation was full of 
honeyed richness and deep classical flavour. 
Rushing around like light, and pressing all learn- 
ing into its service, it darted into every nook and 
cranny of a subject, and convexed its hidden 
recesses into sharp-edged relief. I know those 
dull dogs who never try simile without wofully 
failing, have objected to Coleridge's occasional 
gorgeousness of diction ; but I could never see any 
reason why the hilt of a sword should not be 
jewelled, providing the jewels are good, and the 
point and temper of the blade are not affected. 
There are two kinds of ornament : the one as 
fresh, natural, and heightening in effect as the 
dew-drop on the rose ; the other as otitri and out- 
of-place as carmine on a bust. To the former 
order belong all Coleridge's arabesques — to the 
latter all Mr. Gilfillan's buttons. I may add, too, 
that we generally find this last order of ornament 
in the impudent criticisms of those who find fault 
with the first. 

I can see Coleridge lecturing in the hall of the 
Royal Institution. Rogers is there, and Campbell 
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(who is being cut up, but takes it all in good 
part) ; and Byron, shutting his mind to every 
merit, and looking out for the minutest fault ; and 
Leigh Hunt, and Moore, and a lot of that set ; 
and Collier, who is seated in a corner making 
stenographic notes. And when the last words of 
the lecturer die away, a large party move off to 
Rogers' to dinner, while our poor orator trudges 
to the Courier office, in the Strand, where Mrs. 
Brainbridge grills him a chop, and the printer's 
devil brings him some proofs as a relish. 'To- 
morrow/ says Byron in a letter to Mr. Harness, 
' I dine with Rogers, and hear that old fool 
Coleridge — who is a kind of rage at present — 
deliver a lecture/ Not very long afterwards, his 
lordship deigned to take a passage from the ' old 
fool's' Christabel as a motto to the Farewell to 
his Wife. 

But time advances, and forces me to generalize. 
Coleridge's life, then, was a magnificent fragment 
To quote from himself, his ' giant limbs were like 
lifeless tools.' In Germany, at Malta, at Rome, 
or in England, he was a self-alienated wanderer. 
He was rudderless in every storm of passion that 
beset him. Comparatively early in life he had 
contracted, as you all know, a propensity for 
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opium-eating, and this so grew upon him that for 
a long dreary time — an eternity of determination, 
weakness, and remorse — he was a complete slave 
to the passion. He has left on record how great 
was his anguish, how deep-set his desire, to cast 
it off. De Quincey believes he never entirely suc- 
ceeded; but this is a remark, I think, springing 
from certain personal grounds, and Coleridge's own 
testimony is opposed to it Still he did not 
relinquish the vice until it had made a wreck of 
him. He was defective in the firmer ingredients 
of character from, the beginning. Touchingly does 
Hazlitt describe the poet's circumgyration of gait 
— the undecided walk, corresponding so closely 
with his purposelessness of aim — and this defect 
seems to have been countenanced and nourished 
by the vice which so persistently beset him. Plea- 
sure, business, home, wife, friends, became dis- 
tasteful to him. He weakened, and toppled, and 
fell to ruins. It is recorded that Albemarle 
Street would be sometimes blocked with car- 
riages, dismissed, after long and patient waiting, 
with the compendious and oft-repeated plea of 
Mr. Coleridge's illness. His powers gradually 
charred and blackened. He who knew more, 
and could have done more, than any other man 
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of his time, did comparatively nothing ! He was 
to have written a great theological and philoso- 
phical work on Christianity ; an epic on the 
Destruction of Jerusalem, a Greek and English 
Lexicon, and other works equally ambitious 
and worthy of his powers. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, however, that he never proceeded 
beyond the titles of any of them. He frittered 
and wore away the gigantic proportions of his 
mind, and at last stood, with scarred face and 
half-extinguished powers, one of the saddest ruins 
that ever made man mourn. He, the Lear of his 
circle, cast away his crown, and amidst the gibes 
of subject minds waved a reed as if it were a 
sceptre. How closely do his own lines apply to 
him : — 

' O ! always striv'st thou to be great 
By thine own act — yet art thou never great, 
But by the inspiration of great passion. 
The whirl-blast comes — the desert sands rise up 
And shape themselves ; from earth to heaven they stand 
As though they were the pillars of a temple 
Built by Omnipotence in its own honour ! 
But the blast pauses, and their shaping spirit 
Has fled : the mighty columns were but sand, 
And lazy snakes trail o'er the level ruins ! ' 

Sad to me, the story of this great man's life. 
An orphan boy, persecuted in infancy ; educated 
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in charity; neglected by his mistress; misunder- 
stood and unappreciated by his wife; harassed 
with cares ; weighed down with sorrows almost 
too heavy to bear; his colossal intellect all but 
overthrown, — he at length moves to the green 
fields at Highgate to talk, and dream, and die! 
Here, during the last years of his life, he gathered 
about him the great spirits of his age, and the 
final words of that wise talker were chronicled by 
reverent worshippers. 

The portraits of Coleridge by Hazlitt and De 
Quincey are both too artistic to please me. You 
can see they went to the business brush in hand. 
They stole to the face — the face did not steal over 
them. Carlyle's is fine, but too long to quote. 
Judging from the picture here prefixed to his 
Poems, he must have been a round, full-faced 
man, with good cheeks, a large eloquent mouth, 
fine, frank genial-looking eyes, and brows which 
span them in two well-defined arches. The nose 
is small, and the hair long and weak. It is the 
kind of face one can so well fancy laughing at 
Lamb, at that little public-house out Smithfield 
way, known by the very poetic sign of the Saluta- 
tion-and-Cat. It is a face full of secular and 
sacred lineaments ; a face, too, which combines 
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the schoolman and the poet. His manner, judging 
from what Hazlitt, Cary, and others tell us, must 
have been affectionate and winning ; his voice 
bland and soft, as — so far as my experience ex- 
tends — the poet's ever is. 

A deep moral runs through Coleridge's life. It 
reads to all men a homily on indecision and want 
of self-trust. Its shades are, perhaps, fraught with 
more precious meaning than its lights. That life 
teaches me that there is nothing stronger in con- 
sequence than weakness — that powers unemployed 
feed upon themselves — and that Remorse ever 
nestles in the folds of wings unspread ! 

His influence upon the thought and literature of 
the age can be scarcely overrated. His was one 
of those minds which fall upon society as a stone 
in a stream. The effect is accumulative rather 
than instantaneous ; the circle of agitation grows 
wider and wider until the perturbation is complete 
and the whole surface disturbed. In art, meta- 
physics, and the more sequestered walks of theo- 
logy, the Presence of Coleridge is felt — if not 
always seen — at this day. He opened up so 
large a realm of thought that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to push an inquiry far without entrenching 
on his domain. In all he did, too, he moved as a 
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master-spirit, and, as a consequence, became at one 
and the same time the pioneer and the potentate. 
On whatever new ground he discovered he planted 
his flag ; and many a day shall elapse, and many 
a voyager in the same seas shall founder, before 
the sign of his sovereignty be plucked down. And 
while mourning his shortcomings — while deploring 
the unsanitariness of that most regal mind, — 
let us remember his life of buffet and orphan- 
hood, his noble struggles, his harrowing remorse, 
his wonderful, though fragmentary, achievements ; 
and, above all, let us keep in view his sweet graces, 
steady affections, and child-like simplicities. 




II. 
Douglas Jerrold. 

HAVE long wished to lecture on 
Douglas Jerrold. He was the last of 
our age who wrote satire with his gloves 
off — who didn't regard Flunkeyism as a word, a 
vulgarity, while Flunkeyism, as a creed, was held 
in highest odour and sanctity. He had sufficient 
pluck in him to edit a twopenny newspaper, and 
really did it so well that no one out of Gower 
Street would have exchanged it for a sixpenny. 
In an age when genteel insipidity is looked upon 
as a Christian characteristic, and only a few de- 
praved individuals like myself relish the hearty 
abuse that came in with the ' Tale of a Tub/ and 
went out with the 'Tale of a Feather,' Douglas 
Jerrold has been to some extent shelved in the 
Lecture Room. 
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Douglas Jerrold commends himself to me by 
the outspokenness and blood-warm reality of his 
style. He never mistakes a simper for a laugh. 
He prefers a steel stylus to a crowquill. He 
indicts you by your real name, and never works 
as a wolf under the tender alias of either roe or 
doe. He believes a king may be stopped by a 
hempen rope as well as by a silken thread. 
Perhaps he cherished this phase of his character 
too much. At all events, I know many good 
folks — besides the Saturday Reviewers — who will 
blush for him when I add, that he looked upon 
sceptre, globe, and crown as so much old brass, 
which only the alchemy of good deeds and lofty 
impulses could transmute into gold. 

But in his writings he goes further than this. 
As he comes out of the palace of St. James, he 
looks into the stable and sees St. Giles stealing a 
colt. He boldly takes the plebeian by the wrists, 
and pronounces him a thief. He'd do just the 
same with the king, you know, if he caught His 
Majesty smugging anything — the liberty, for 
instance — of St. Giles. In his mind, vice in scarlet 
or serge is equally iniquitous. He will not believe 
that St. Giles with a crown would be any better, 
or perhaps any worse, than St. Giles without one. 
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To paraphrase the remark of the poet, — It is the 
metal of the coin, and not Caesar's head upon it, 
that invests it with distinctive values. 

I first saw Douglas Jerrold in the Bankruptcy 
Court, giving evidence in the case of Mayhew, his 
son-in-law. ' What is your opinion, then, of this 
gentleman ?' asks Commissioner Phillips. 'Well,' 
replies the satirist, with admirable simplicity, ' my 
son-in-law isn't a chicken, and, although he is my 
son-in-law, I really can't help saying he ought to 
know better.' And, looking most impressively at 
the gentleman in question, he adds, ' Mayhew, 
may you grow wiser.' From that time I made 
up my mind, some day or other, to lecture on 
Jerrold. 

The life of the man is not uninteresting. Jerrold 
could reef a topsail as well as his own William in 
Black-eyed Susan. He knew a ' white horse ' as 
intimately as Pegasus. You must have felt the 
fresh, invigorating fragrance of brine, in some of 
his writings. They revive me in moments of 
down-heartedness like a breeze off the sea. As 
powerful as a wave — as beautiful as sea weed — 
as brilliant as the moonlight wake of a ship — are 
some of his productions. Others are black, but 
picturesque, as the hull of an old fishing smack. 
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His satire is now and then delicate, being set 
and woven around the subject as tropical light- 
ning playing about a mast — or, to slightly change 
the figure, it lies just below the surface brilliant 
but deadly as the green shark in a calm sea. He 
didn't run about the dockyards of Sheerness so 
long for nothing. He used to climb the rigging 
on moonlight nights, and look out on the white 
water until his blood rippled like the wave, and 
he longed to be a sailor. And how strange and 
strong is the fascination that those sparse timbers 
and tarry ropes, that patched canvas and those 
rusty creaking old chains, exercise upon us! I 
doubt if there ever lived a boy who had seen the 
sea but who, at some time or other of his life, 
wished to be a sailor. After all I begin to believe 
that the voice of the Sirens only meant the fond 
low murmur of the ocean. 

How well I remember (and I am sure you 
will pardon such a personal reminiscence) first 
beholding the sea. At the sweet little town of 
Folkstone, made of great chalk cliffs and little 
antique wooden tenements, — where old fishermen 
and broken-down mariners live and dream, and 
die, — the great Ocean fretting and fuming and 
sending its sharp stress of foam far up the tawny 
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beach, at first came upon my sight. Until then 
the Thames at London Bridge was the mightiest 
sheet of water I had seen; but there, standing 
on a peak of rock and looking right across the 
Channel to Boulogne, I thought God had made 
the great salt sea to keep this earth of ours sweet, 
and these poor timid souls of ours strong. Oh ! 
happy is the country that, like this fair Australia, 
has the kind blue sea folded, like a robe, about 
it — happy are the people who have the rock, the 
salt, the sand — those types of the strong, the 
fresh, and the purifying — heaped about them for 
the sanitary welfare of their natures, for the de- 
velopment of the high and sacred in their souls, 
and for the lasting probation of their home- 
steads. 

Jerrold was born at Sheerness in Kent, a noisy 
little place, smelling of pitch and gunpowder, and 
just sea-sickness distance from London. It is one 
mass of fortifications, dockyards, and drawbridges, 
dropped down among the hop gardens and quiet 
green pastures of Kent. It is a great naval 
fortress, and — in return for * shells' — sends to the 
metropolis a daily supply of oysters. The town 
is overrun with sailors, soldiers, and marines, and 
is altogether a very noisy, bustling kind of place. 
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Of course there is a theatre in such a town as 
this. What would the officials of the dockyard 
and arsenal do if there were not ? What would 
poor Jack do, when he came on shore, if he 
couldn't have six-penn'orth in the gallery, and 
see that one intrepid sailor kill the fifteen smug- 
glers and bear off in triumph the young lady in 
white muslin ? 

Fifty years ago, then, this theatre was kept by 
Mr. Jerrold, Senior, and it was doubtless to this 
family circumstance that Douglas owed the 
dramatic leaning of his genius. He used to 
knock about among the wings and slips, and 
managed, somehow or other, to pick up the 
august mysteries of the green-room. What a 
fine life ! exclaim the youngsters. On board ship 
all day, and on the boards of a theatre at night ! 
I can see a little fellow in this hall who seems 
to ask, What can be primer than that ? How 
strange, by the way, are these two desires of ours 
for the sea and the stage ! I remember when I 
was a boy I used to regard the Tar and the 
Thespian as the two greatest heroes of this un- 
heroic world! A blue-jacket rolling and rollick- 
ing in the street was my especial delight ; while, 
as regards the Thespian, I have waited for hours 
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outside the stage-door of a theatre just to catch 
a peep of his buskin. But these romantic feel- 
ings soon leave us — as doubtless it is very proper 
they should. Jack some night knocks us into 
the gutter, and King Duncan lays us under con- 
tribution for a glass of warm toddy. A friend 
of mine was telling me the other day, that when 
he was a young midshipman of some fourteen 
summers, he was staying at Sheerness, and took 
it into his head to go one night to Mr. Jerrold's 
theatre. While there he became — like poor 
Pendennis — violently enamoured of the high- 
tragedy lady, and when the piece was over in 
which she performed, he went round to the stage- 
door to wait for his charmer. When she came 
out, he accosted her, and requested the pleasure 
of seeing her safely home. She looked at the 
little chap a moment, burst out laughing, soundly 
boxed his ears, gave him a kiss, and sent him 
away to his friends. 

Young Jerrold soon saw through the romance 
of the stage. The witches' caldron was no 
charmed pot to him. No doubt his father taught 
him to take a prosaic view of the whole business, 
and to look on the Drama from the Crummies 
standpoint. What is even Ophelia's burial — that 
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mournfullest page in all tragedy — to a manager ? 
Simply nothing. More serious by far to him is 
an empty pit than a full grave at any time ! 

Not caring, then, for the stage, the boy went 
to sea. By means of a good word from Captain 
Austin — brother of Miss Austin, the novelist — 
some of the many naval officers who used to 
hover about the theatre, and occasionally — as is 
the wont of naval men — to drop behind the 
scenes, Mr. Jerrold was enabled to obtain for his 
son a midshipman's commission. I fancy I see 
him in his uniform pacing the white deck, and 
learning the stars out there in the Mediterranean. 
Two years of a sailor's life, however, soon dis- 
gusted him with salt water, and, with a toss up of 
his gold-laced cap, he once more returned to his 
friends. 

While his face was yet brown with sun and 
brine he became a compositor, and was appren- 
ticed at a little office in Sheerness. Some time 
after he went to London, where he met with 
several youths of literary tastes, like those which 
had long since sprung up in his own mind. In 
' Men of the Time ' — called so, it is rumoured, 
because very few of the notabilities mentioned 
therein will ever be known out of the time,— I 
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read that Laman Blanchard was a compositor in 
the same office with Jerrold, and that the two 
became attached friends. Whenever their joint 
funds would permit, they went together to the 
theatre ; and how easy it is for one to fancy them 
strolling home at night, and dropping into a late 
house for a grilled chop and roast potato ; a 
custom I may as well take occasion to say, in 
order that there may be no mistake respecting 
my opinion on such important matters, not at 
all opposed either to morality or respectability. 
Grosvenor Square mightn't like to do it ; but 
then, you know, Grosvenor Square has its chop 
and potato (with something else, perhaps, besides) 
awaiting its return home at the fall of the curtain. 
At the time that Jerrold and Blanchard were 
chums — to use that warm and most expressive 
vulgarism — good little Weber arrived in London 
with the opera of Der Freischlitz. When the 
great work was produced, as a matter of course 
our two friends went to see it ; and such was the 
hold the weird and wonderful music took upon 
Jerrold's mind, that on returning home, he sat 
up half the night writing a critique on the pro- 
duction. When it was finished daylight had 
broken, and he stepped out to get a cup of coffee 

O 
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in the neighbourhood before dropping into bed. 
Of course he took the MS. with him to read along 
the street, for, strange as it may sound, I am 
prepared to state that no man ever wrote for the 
first time without taking his maiden effort out 
with him, and reading it at least a score of times 
along the public thoroughfares. This is a kind 
provision of Providence — for many a youth has, 
in consequence, been run over, or has knocked his 
brains out against a lamp-post, and has thus 
been saved all the horrors of earning his bread 
by literary drudgery. 

As Jerrold. returned to his lodgings he dropt 
his critique in the letter-box of the newspaper on 
which he was employed. 'Next morning/ says 
the book to which I have before referred, ' while 
he was wondering over the fate of his anonymous 
contribution, he was joyfully surprised by having 
his own writing placed in his hands to be set up 
for the next number/ I don't believe that — just 
as I don't believe one-tenth part of similar un- 
likely coincidences I find gravely recorded in the 
lives of famous individuals. Whenever a man 
becomes great, we begin to daub him with 
romance and tattoo his life all over with pretty 
little incidents. Still, whether Jerrold set up his 
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own composition or not, it certainly appeared, 
and its writer was advertised for in the ' Notices 
to Correspondents.' He presented himself to the 
editor, and from that period renounced the com- 
posing-stick. 

He appears at this time to have devoted his 
attention to the drama, — and before he was one- 
and-twenty his ' Black-eyed Susan ' was brought 
out at the Surrey. Its success was, as the play- 
bills have it, tremendous. Elliston, the manager 
of the Surrey, reaped a fortune out of it ; while, 
at Drury Lane, it was performed to crowded 
houses every night, and saved the manager from 
bankruptcy. Elliston's company acted at both 
theatres ; the moment the play terminated at the 
Surrey the performers being despatched in cabs 
to Drury Lane, where the production was given 
as an after-piece. I am afraid the drama isn't 
patronized so extensively now-a-days — for it is 
only a short time ago I saw Macbeth clutching 
the spectre dagger in the presence of three small 
boys in the pit, and one antique lady in the 
boxes. 

When Jerrold was at sea he met on board the 
same ship Clarkson Stanfield — the man who 
paints a scene for a pantomime as finely as an 
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altar-piece, and whose sea sketches rank with 
some of Turner's most glorious productions. 
Who doesn't know his * Trafalgar' — that line of 
black hulls, splashed with gore, like red sunlight, 
— or his ' Day after the Wreck,' with its mourn- 
ful retrospective hints, and blear, bleak recollec- 
tions? Well, this old shipmate Jerrold met on 
the stage at the rehearsal of the ' Rent Day/ and 
a new friendship — or rather the revival of an old 
one, for true friendships never entirely snap — took 
place between them. As both were eminently 
successful in their particular lines, they entered 
into a kind of partnership, and took a theatre for 
themselves. Now I suppose the very worst 
venture on earth is the publication of a news- 
paper — but, after this, the theatre claims the 
distinguished honour of having swallowed up 
more fortunes than any other speculation. 

The venture of our two friends was successful 
at the beginning — which is invariably the first 
step on the road to bankruptcy. They had 
taken the little Strand, and Stanfield had painted 
new scenery, and Jerrold had written a new play. 
Night after night did the house fill ; night after 
night was money turned away at the doors. It 
was evident to the lessees that the Strand was 
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too small ; and so, with one defiant leap, they 
jumped into Brydges Street and rented Drury 
Lane. 

Do you all here present know Drury Lane ? 
Just out of the bustle of the Strand and centering 
a district of oyster rooms, cigar divans, and still 
more exceptionable places, stands a low sinister- 
looking square mass of brick building, thoroughly 
black with age, and looking more like a prison 
of damned spirits than a temple of recreation. 
There is a half-finished stucco portico in front of 
the boxes, with a statue of Shakspeare, beautifully 
executed, but quite grimy with smoke, on the 
top of it. This portico leads to the box-entrance, 
placed on the sides of which are statues of 
Garrick and the elder Kean. These also look 
thoroughly mouldy, and seem to smell of damp 
earth. Kean is taken as Hamlet, with the skull 
in his hand, and seems to have brought the 
atmosphere of the grave-yard into the hall with 
him. Up a great winding flight of stone stairs is 
a magnificent refreshment saloon, so large, so 
dull, so comfortless, and so cold, that the very 
sponge-cakes appear to have become fossils years 
since. I never saw any eating or drinking in this 
room. It looks like a newly-opened Pompeian 
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banquet-hall, and you glance around it for the 
Thessalian girls with their pale brows, alabaster 
vases, and iced water. The stage-entrance of the 
house is as gloomy as Hades. A frowning, fat 
old German sits there all day in an old arm-chair, 
so worn in the seat that the horse-hair sticks up 
like the rough head of some puny stage goblin 
who has been slain and secreted in the seat by 
that wondrous old porter. Enter that door at 
any hour of the day and you will see some half- 
dozen suspicious-looking characters seated on an 
old worm-eaten wooden bench waiting for answers 
to letters left yesterday. A strange group surely. 
One is the author of a tragedy, — another, a stage- 
struck youth, who has sent in an application for 
an engagement, and is waiting for the manager to 
hear him say Young Norval in proof of his 
histrionic ability, — and the rest are gentlemen 
about town looking for ' orders/ That old 
German has seen more insolvents leave this same 
stage door than you imagine. The air is murky 
with schedules and certificates. In fact, there 
never was a man who took that house — not ex- 
cepting Jerrold — but who left it a beggar. A fate 
broods over the establishment. Until the present 
lesseeship a season at Drury Lane was about — 
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three days. The joint lesseeship of Jerrold and 
Stanfield lasted longer than this — but still the 
speculation turned out very unfortunate. The 
play of ' Nell Gwynne ' was produced, but it 
wouldn't pay. Indeed, I believe if Nell Gwynne 
herself had re-appeared upon the boards she 
wouldn't have drawn a house. Oh ! days of 
Colley Cibber and Kitty Clive ! Oh ! palmy era 
of Peg Woffington and Mrs. Bracegirdle, when 
Majesty itself dropped down at half-past five, 
and sat the whole business out, even to the 
swathing of the boxes in brown Holland and 
sackcloth ! 

Closing the doors of the theatre, — or, rather, 
giving the keys into the hands of our old Teutonic 
friend, Jerrold again betook himself to authorship. 
Kenny Meadows was just at this time using his 
graver like a hero, and taking off the ' Heads of 
the People/ He gathered around him many of 
the literary celebrities of the day, including both 
Thackeray and Jerrold. The work ran through 
about sixty numbers, and then suddenly stopped. 
I don't know how it is, but the English taste for 
good wholesome satire is gradually dying out. 
It may well be said that this is an age in which 
solemn mediocrity is regarded as a virtue. Small- 
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bard blesses his stars (as well he may) that 
Christopher North is dead, and Bobus wonders 
how it was that any age tolerated the Dunciad. 
This is evidently an era of kindness and forbear- 
ance, which means that we have taken the tether 
off the foot of the ass and thrown it as a lasso 
about the neck of genius. Some of Jerrold's 
papers in the 'Heads of the People' are gloriously 
bitter. I refresh myself with them now and then, 
and would advise all of you to do the same thing. 
Their very bitterness, pungent and oily, gives 
the same fine healthy tone to our feelings that 
olives give to wine. The buffets dealt out are 
those of a hard, unflinching hand. Quiet, easy- 
going kind of folks don't like them — but then it 
is very consoling to know that quiet easy-going 
kind of folks must be ruffled sometimes. The 
sleekest cat gets pawed the wrong way now and 
then. And a very good thing it is, too, for it is 
the only time it ever emits a spark. I once wrote 
an abusive letter of ten lines about a member of 
Parliament, and even he was just on the point of 
becoming witty in reply. Jerrold wrote many 
papers for Kenny Meadows ; the best of which, 
I think, is that Pew-opener, and so highly were 
they esteemed by competent judges, that we next 
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find him contributing ' Men of Character ' to the 
Laird o' the monthlies, ' Blackwood.' 

Is there any one here who has not read these 
* Men of Character ;' blossoming all over with satire 
like a field of spear grass or a hedge full of 
thistles ? How pleasant on the surface ; how rich 
in colour; how cuttingly severe in hidden purpose! 
Reminding one forcibly of an old wall where the 
fruit of the vine has pieced itself on the jagged 

. glass, purpling without blunting its edges. And 
moreover, how natural! Who doesn't know Job 
Pippins, ' the man who couldn't help it ?' Or Jack 

. Runnymede, the man of many thanks ; or those 
who are not too respectable — Adam Buff, the 
man without a shirt ? Why, these men of char- 
acter bound in cloth, all except Buff, meet us 
at every turning in the street, in every hour 
of the day. 

' Punch ' had been set on foot, and Jerrold was 
firm-set against the shams and iniquities of Society. 
The publication, like everything else novel, out- 
spoken, clever, met with much opposition at first ; 
but it soon vindicated its purpose, and with a few 
smart epigrams and sharp-edged witticisms, settled 
the fate of its opponents. Jerrold was, to his 
death, the contributor to Punch ; and it is not too 
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much to say that the columns of the publication 
have of late attested how great was the loss the 
literature of England sustained, when the pen 
of the humourist fell from his hand for ever. 
Genius like his is not in the market every day ; 
and when Prospero 'dies' his wand is broken 
and buried with him. For Punch's 'Almanac/ 
too, he was a constant writer. He poured his 
jokes into that publication thirteen to the dozen 
— or rather, 366 to the twelvemonth. 

I have heard this man Jerrold — as in fact, I 
have heard every good and great spirit who ever 
lived — called spiteful and ill-natured, but surely 
we all know how great is the libel contained in 
such an accusation. Spiteful, I grant you, to the 
base, the truckling, and the false ; but loving, ay, 
and with a love beyond the love of women, to 
the bold, the courageous, the persevering, and the 
self-reliant. Spiteful, unmerciful to the sinner ; 
tender, gentle, and running over with admiration 
for the Saint. 

And then what essentially unvernacular sinners 
his were ! Jericho, the man made of money, 
his sinner : Kitty Clive, the woman made of 
charity, his saint. 

It would be as impossible for me, in one even- 
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ing, to touch upon all Douglas Jerrold's produc- 
tions as it would be absurd. I say absurd, because 
the mere cataloguing of his achievements would 
be as uninteresting to you as it would be unsatis- 
factory to me. Besides, I have no doubt the 
names of his works are as well known to you as 
they are to myself, and anything more than a 
mention of these works, time — the implacable who 
took their creator from us — would not allow. 

I purpose, then, during the remainder of the 
period I can conscientiously detain you, to pass 
these mere blocks in the temple of this great 
man's genius, and to deal with that genius itself. 

First, then, as to his Humour — for that it was 
that cried 'Sesame' at our hearts, and stealing in, 
carried off our golden favours. Humour — inces- 
santly popping up in his conversations and writ- 
ings, — humour as rich as honey, and combined 
with so much strength, that, let us say, it was like 
Samson's honey in the body of the lion, — humour 
Protean in its changes, cunning in its adaptabilities, 
and ready in its resources, — was his. What said 
he, for instance, of this highly favoured country ? 
' That it was a land so fat that if you tickled it 
with a hoe it laughed in a harvest.' What said 
he of the silly fellow who, on the strength of 
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writing French history, prided himself on rowing in 
the same boat with Guizot. * Yes, my dear fellow, 
in the same boat, but not with the same skulls.' 
What was his definition of Dogmatism ? that it 
was ' Puppyism arrived at maturity/ What does 
he make Jeremy Dunbrown say when, being so 
wonderfully drunk he can't get the key into the 
door, — ' Ah, I see — the dishonesty of the times — 
some d — rascal has stolen the key-hole/ But if 
I went on repeating all the good things that he 
scattered about him, I should detain you half the 
night, and jokes, after all, were not the best things 
of his life, as, in fact, they are not of any man's 
life whose jokes are worth the telling. Look, by 
way of illustration at Hood and Sydney Smith, 
the serious sides of whose characters were as finely 
developed as those of the dullest dogs who ever 
solved a mathematical problem. And so it was 
— and this brings us to a second development 
of his genius — with Jerrold. Some of his prose is, 
in the strength of its sap, the richness of its tint, 
and the exquisite saline pungency of its drift, equal 
to anything in the language. His sentences are 
as smooth yet strong as mountain pebbles ; — 
aimed so well, too, that although but pebbles, they 
disable giants. 
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The poetry in his nature is of the rarest order. 
It runs through all he does, like a vein of gold 
through the quartz. It is said he knew the whole 
of Shakspeare by heart; and as evidencing his 
idolatry for the Great Master, as well as the 
poetical characteristic to which I refer, allow me 
to read to you, as a closing extract, his magnificent 
allegory entitled 'Shakspeare at Bankside.' Would 
I had the power to sketch Jerrold in that same 
manner! To show you him with his round 
shoulders, and greyish eyes, his long locks and 
quaint figure, moving from fairy side wings to 
tarry deck, thence to the chamber of editor, — 
thence, Romance once more beguiling him, to the 
magic regions of the stage, — thence, as his eyes 
wax prematurely dim and his hair turns grey, to 
the busy life of a popular journalist, and finally, 
as the last scene of all, his peaceful passage to a 
grave around which the noblest and best of our 
race assemble, and forgetting for a moment his 
giant ability, speak, in whispers to each other, 
only of his boundless generosity and human 
virtues. 

But a few short months ago he left us, and the 
great world of letters seems duller since his exit. 
Standing like Hamlet at the edge of the grave, 
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how mournfully apt appear to us the words : — 
• Where be your gibes now ? Your gambols ? 
your songs ? your flashes of merriment that were 
wont to set the table in a roar ?' 

Oh ! my friends, is it with you, as with me, 
that the death of the humourist seems to leave a 
sadder blank unfilled than when the best of others 
leaves us ? Is it the force of contrast that makes 
Death more hideous when he lays his finger on 
lips that only oped to smile ? — on eyes that never 
looked with scorn but on the mean, the vicious, 
and the false ? A heart full of good-nature, charity, 
and love has ceased to beat, — a pen full of mighty 
tenderness and tender might has fallen from 
bold and honest fingers, — a flood of wit and 
humour, bright and beautiful, natural and fresh as 
spring-day sunlight, has frozen at its source ; 
but in the name of the happiness he gave you, 
and the sympathy he preached, let us remember 
a home where happiness was quenched with him, 
and where a wife and children cluster, waiting, 
in sad and solemn suffering, for sympathy to 
step in ! 

I say Sympathy, my friends, — not Charity. Let 
it be recorded to this man's honour, that in build- 
ing up his literary reputation he never, for one 
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moment, lost sight of those social ethics and 
obligations — those every-day moralities, — which 
belong to all men, great as well as small. He left 
a wife and family ; but so well provided for that 
charity in their case becomes a mere pretension 
and an idle impertinence. He died out of debt, 
and with his life so safely and liberally insured, 
that for a long time his literary brotherhood 
wouldn't believe it, and began to get up in 
memoriatn entertainments for the benefit of his 
relatives ! 

Grateful must it be to all men of letters to find 
the taunt and taint of improvidence gradually 
dying out from the profession to which they 
belong. Your author is no longer known by the 
length of his credit, and the shortness of his 
memory. The fact is, all men buy books now; 
and all makers of good books are as well paid and 
as prosperous as princes. 
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Edgar Allan Poe. 




|HE differentiating characteristic of this 
American poet's genius is the mono- 
tone. One idea — generally a good one 
— was unto him sufficient groundwork for some 
rapturous little poem. One class of diction per- 
vades all his poetic productions, from the 'Raven' 
to the 'Bells.' His words appear to have been 
selected with great felicity, and when once he is 
at ease with himself on this point, we have them 
repeated again and again with rather a sweet 
than a painful monotony. Two or even three 
lines alike, with the distinction, perhaps, of but 
one additional word, will follow each other with a 
most fantastic originality. All his minor poems 
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are cameos — the ' line of beauty ' being con- 
stantly cut upon them without the slightest 
complexity or confusion. 



Longfellow. 

Longfellow is to America what Tennyson 
is to England — the poet par excellence of the time. 
When his muse sings ' Excelsior/ or intones 
' Evangeline ; ' chants the ' Golden Legend/ or 
warbles in a sweet minor key those 'Voices of 
the Night,' he seems to measure height with 
Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley. 'Evangeline/ 
his greatest work of art, is a noble poem ; neither 
blank verse nor rhyme, but better than either. 
It is the muse out of the fetters of rhyme repos- 
ing on a bank of green boughs and fresh leaves 
from Arcadie. The work has all the beauty of 
simplicity, and all the simplicity of beauty The 
best criticism on the ' Golden Legend ' is to repeat 
its name. It is a golden legend indeed. The 
' Spanish Student ' is a fine old story nicely told, 
and will keep well if only for the poem of the 
4 Serenade.' * Hiawatha' is uneven, but has some 
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fine tufts of beauty springing up here and there. 
His minor pieces all Europe knows. 



Emerson. 



In his productions are contained the purest ideal- 
ism, simplest religion, and profoundest thought. 
His works are marked throughout with a per- 
sonality, and you see Emerson in large letters at 
the end of every line. His chief characteristics 
are a natural picturesqueness of expression, a 
delicacy of colouring, and a pregnancy of idea. 
But withal he has the Ionic dignity and calm- 
ness of utterance which marked the old Greeks. 
He is tinged with a clear and pallid glory, not 
a glaring histrionic splendour. He is so intense 
that he burns with a white heat. He has all 
the convolvulated richness of a Corinthian frieze, 
all the chaste simplicity of a Doric column. His 
diction is sometimes outrageous enough, and his 
wide-hearted ideas are often debased by narrow- 
minded philological affectation. Now he delivers 
himself like Solomon, now little better than Mr. 
Dickens' Joe Bunsby. 
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Byron. 

His intensity, whether of sublimity or pathos, 
is remarkable. His lines are as piercing and 
compact as arrow-heads. His portraits are un- 
matched, and unmatchable. His ' Don Juan ' 
is a scrap-book of plates after all the masters, 
the dark shades of life being well bitten in. 
As he is one of the most powerful of modern 
poets, so is he one of the most unscrupulous. 
Many of his lines are like the Elgin marbles, — 
beautifully conceived, well anatomized, power- 
fully executed ; but having this little fault, their 
noses are gone. He carries the chisel of Phidias 
in one hand, the mace of Alaric in the other. 
He'll give you, like Memnon, divine melody with 
the sun, but the same wind which wafts it you 
fills your eyes with sand. I like him for his hate — 
I like him for his love. Freedom knew something 
of the one ; King George of the other. If you 
dispute it, call up the shades of Shelley and Castle- 
reagh and let them settle both points. 
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Shelley. 

And what now shall we say of Shelley — the 
loving, the true, and the good — whose life was 
like one of his own characteristic lyrics — no 
'moral' affectedly tagged on to the end, but one 
pervading it, like a diviner sense, from the sweet 
opening to the close. As a man we can hardly 
criticise him ; he was so true to others — so false 
to himself. We cannot but pity him when the 
saints thrust him out of the synagogue for saint's 
charity. We cannot but * wonder with a deep 
admiration/ when, a mere boy, he thunders out 
' Queen Mab,' and makes all tyrants, whether in 
mind or matter, tremble on their thrones ; we 
cannot but shudder when, in the face of God's 
blue heavens, he writes a0€os on the white mount ; 
we cannot but mourn with a deep sorrow when, 
with the foam of the waters dabbling his locks, 
and the sharp waves cutting his face, death bears 
him into the presence of Him of whom he knew 
so much and so little ! Poor, wrecked Shelley ! 
That is all we can say. Let those soft, warm 
winds pipe above the waters where he perished 
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a kinder requiem than you or I shall be disposed 
to grant. As a poet, Shelley stands hand in hand 
with Byron for intensity, originality, and breadth 
and boldness of conception. I rank his ' Adonais' 
as one of the tenderest poems in the English 
language — fit dirge for him whose unripe fate it 
sorrows. By the way, did you ever hear of a 
Manchester man weeping for the death of a 
brother in cotton, and building a mill to his 
memory ? / didn't. I wish I could. His ' Prome- 
theus' is, generally, finely sustained, and fit to stand 
On the same shelf with its classic model. The 
' Queen Mab ' has many aesthetical imperfections ; 
but when we consider it was written before the 
poet had even attained his adolescence, we can 
afford to pardon not only faults of style, but also 
faults of sentiment. For intensity of metaphor 
(Shelley always wrote the shorthand of beauty !) it 
is scarcely surpassed by any other English poem. 
His minor pieces are like ribs of crystal. His 
* Cloud* is as gorgeous as a rainbow; and in his 
' Skylark' is warbled the rich music that poured on 
it from a higher sphere. Shelley was equally 
successful in the great and the little. He could 
catch the sun in the powerful lens of his genius, 
or extort the one ray of gold from a buttercup. 
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There is a rapturous music, too, pervading all his 
productions, which, I think, is not to be found 
to the same extent in any other poet, except, 
strange as it may sound, Hartley Coleridge. 
His lyre ever varies, but only as the sough of 
the forest, whose variety is its charm. Now the 
music floods you like a big wave ; now it is as soft 
as the cadences of a sea-shell ; now mournful as 
the rustle of leaves in autumn. 



Scott. 

The merit of his poetry is the vividness with 
which it illustrates itself. A fine picture starts 
out of every line. The rhymes and images, too, 
are piled and piled upon each other till they 
startle us with their sonorousness and beauty. 
There is a fine smell of heather about his verse ; 
the lines ring upon the ear like the fanfaras of a 
horn up the mountains. His epithets are gnarled 
and antler-like ; his metaphors as bright as the 
blood of red deer. All his poems smack of chi- 
valry and romance ; of gallant knights and high- 
born dames ; of love for battles and battles for 
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love ; of deeds of valour when the arm has been 
nerved by the heart, and victory only too fully 
repaid by the gracious wave of my lady's kerchief. 



Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth, who saw a miniature of God 
in every flower and leaf, we all love and admire. 
His style is calm and beautiful as a summer's 
evening ; as clear and sharp as a winter's morning 
when the frost lies thick upon the hedgerows. If 
his simplicity sometimes borders on puerility, it 
often approaches the naked grandeur and untor- 
tured majesty of the Greek lyrists. To quote his 
own words, he has ' created the taste by which he 
is to be enjoyed ;' and we are at length beginning 
to estimate a man's intellect, not from his power 
of scraping up dimes and dollars, but from his 
capability of enjoying the ' Prelude.' 



Coleridge. 

Coleridge has a splendour, quaintness, and 
variety of diction, and an original style of grand 
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yet dusky similitude, — wonderful and intensely 
poetic. He has left us a rich mass of thought, 
scattered like glittering pebbles in an arid river- 
bed, but pebbles which some one shall yet set into 
a dazzling mosaic. In my opinion, Coleridge, 
De Quincey, and Carlyle are the three greatest 
thinkers of our generation. 



POET.47 MlNORES. 

Mr. Dobell — Sydney Yendys, as he calls him- 
self, Alexander Smith, and Gerald Massey, are 
of those poets who mistake a watery Watteau 
luxuriancy of colour for good painting. This is 
the mistake of most of our living poets. The 
light of their productions never flashes out of the 
figures themselves, as from the Holy Babe in 
Correggio's divine picture of Night. Their poetry 
is made for their images, and not their images 
for their poetry. Mind, I do not attest that these 
writers are not poets. Yendys is undoubtedly a 
bard of a very high order. There are some of 
the finest things out of Shakspeare and Words- 
worth in ' Balder.* 
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The Rev. George Gilfillan. . 

He runs about with a soap-bubble and thinks 
himself Atlas. , 



Hood. 



Thomas Hood's ' poetic faculty/ so to speak, 
was as great as that of any of his contemporaries. 
He is the quaintest, wittiest, delightfulest writer 
I know. But shallow charlatans are those critics 
who see, in the author of ' Eugene Aram ' and the 
' Midsummer Fairies,' but the mere harlequin and 
humorist. He was something more than that. 
Bad for him would it have been were it not so. 
To me he seems like Garrick's statue — one side 
of his character laughs while the other weeps. 



S O U T H E Y. 

His facile handiwork — as in such pieces as 
the 'Waters at Lodore* — was remarkable; and 
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his poetry, if not of a high cast, is at least 
commendable for its breadth of erudition, good 
rhythm, and, if I may so express myself, admir- 
able fitness with itself. But apart from his merits 
or demerits as a poet, Robert Southey, the patient 
and honourable man of letters, has my completest 
admiration. His noble life is an everlasting beacon 
and encouragement to all literary students. That 
man, be it recollected, struggled hard, and, not- 
withstanding the most systematic antagonism of 
his rivals — the ridicule of Byron, the narrow- 
mindedness of Jeffrey, and the satire of Moore, 
— made a reputation as one of the most learned 
critics of his age, as one of the finest masters of 
a good prose style, and, what is more than either, 
as the most rigidly upright of all England's literary 
men. Of this man, let it be recorded to his 
honour that, in the age of Poorhouses and scorn- 
fulness of suffering, he lodged and fed the wife 
and family of poor Coleridge, paid his father's 
debts, and yet, during all his struggling, down- 
heartedness, and poverty, nobly managed never 
to owe a penny. Never let us whimper about 
failure after that. Away with all pippishness in 
the face of this our high-born brother's quiet and 
dignified success ! To every literary labourer, to 
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every one valiantly gathering the Hesperian fruit 
of knowledge, — nay, whenever you are growing 
weary, — whenever pains more than ordinary shoot 
through both forehead and arm, — when all the 
world seems to turn a cold ear to your suffer- 
ings, and what is worse, immeasurably worse, a 
dead ear to your living aspirations, — when you 
are at one and the same time mocked by your 
enemies for your great misfortunes, and hated by 
your companions for your small successes, — then, 
I say, take down the life of Southey, and flood 
those cheerless moments with clear gushes of 
pleasant sunshine and bright blooms of healing 
hope. 



RHYMES. 



RHYMES. 



THE WIFE'S APPEAL. 

T^HOSE books — those books — oh, never a word — 
What with Tennyson,, Browning, and Patmore- 
I've heard 
Since the tea-tray was brought in to-night, sir ; 
I pledge you my honour, despite their fine names, 
These poets I'd like to commit to the flames 
For usurping my place — it 's not right, sir ! 



Even Percy, the darling, is conning a book, 

And striving like you, Frank, quite wisely to look- 

You're spoiling the poppets, you are, love ; 
Now do shut your book, and come over to me — 
Oh, it 's wasting my breath, this talking, I see — 

Franky, please run and tease your papa, love. 
Q 
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Snatch the book from his hand — no, give him a kiss — 
Pout your mouth, pettums, at him— your lips up, like 
this — 

Back, back, Mr. Bookworm — I'm not a muse — 
To be courted and fondled just when you please, 
Taken up when you 're tired of poring o'er these 

Precious poems, and novels, and plaguey reviews ! 

I'd not mind so much if you read and then talked, 
But of speech, though a woman, I'm utterly balked, 

And you know, love, you 're not very well ; 
Dr. Squills said i he must let those books have a rest, 
And use the dumb-bells to open his chest,' — 

/'m dumb, and I once was a belle ! 



THE MARRIAGE MARKET. 

' And at the wedding-breakfast the mamma piously observes to her neigh- 
bour that she thinks it wicked in 'people to sell their daughters.' — Saturday 
Review. 

T N days of eld 
A fair was held, 

By ancient British charter, 
And virgins lair 
Assembled there 

All ticketed for barter. 
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The richest man 
The Mot' could scan, 

And pick the fairest girl out ; 
And eye her points 
And try her joints 

And pull each golden curl out. 

And, if content, 
His coin he spent, 

And never did forsake her ; 
His wife he wooed, 
With her he cooed, 

And not with a Horse-breaker. 

And still I hear 
That once a year 

A fair 's held — called the Season — 
Maidens are sold 
To young or old 

Who wealth can base their pleas on. 

But when to wed 
The girl they Ve led — 

When at the shrine they ' ring* her, 
And really own 
Her all alone, 

Away they quickly fling her. 
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Hurrah ! say I, 
For days gone by, 

When Husbands did caress well ; 
Our Bridegrooms gay 
Strike out the ' a,' 

And 'caress weir turn to Cresswell! 



SELF-LOVE 

"\ \ THO lives must love — 'tis so decreed, 

Should he love himself alone, 
Then that one love will some day bleed J 
And none regard its moan ! 



IN THE STUDY. 

IT AD she come one minute before, 

I'd have greeted her warmly and well- 
Or delayed one moment — no more — 

Her presence had carried Love's spell. 
But, ah me ! she came when Thought strove 
To get speech — and I frowned on my Love 
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As she laid her white hand, 

All so meekly and bland, 
On my hard-knitted, pondering brow — 
How well I can feel the touch now ! 

For that frown brought the tears to her eyes, 

And her hand, like dead stem, drooped a-low, 
4 1 came but to ask' — 'mid her sighs — 

* If to see Baby's grave you would go 1 
But, forgive me ! I'll now go alone :' 
And, before I could clasp her, was gone, 

My frown resting there on her brow — 
Ah me ! I can see her look now ! 




<*Xl 



#/ 
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LOST AMY. 



Proem : The Snow on Christmas-Eve. 

"C*LAKE after flake is chasing swift, 

Snow, snow, whispering snow ; 
Oh ! flitter and flutter, oh, drive and drift, 
Flow, flow, 
Heaven-born snow ! 



Snow, snow, 
Never weary nor cease, 
Seraph-wing snow, 
You descend to the earth like a Vision of Peace 

And make it aglow, 
And the moon-rays lie in the hyaline sky 
As you glimmer and shimmer, and mote and float by, 
Like thoughts of the Angels that ' wander on high ! ' 
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Snow, snow, 
You speckle the singers 
And staunch old bell-ringers, 

Who troop all a-row 
To the church mossed and still 
Apeak of the hill, — 

Whither they go 

With sad-green mistletoe 

And red-studded holly, 

Rimy, but jolly, — 
Ah ! Christmas is coming I know. 
A Star stands in the East, 
Like Nature's High-Priest, 

As the bells ripple low, — 

Snow— soft-falling snow — 

As the bells tripple low, 
Tripple low. 

Snow, 
Bountiful snow, 
The stern-crested mountain so high, 

The little green brooklet so low, 
You touch with pale fingers and purify, 
Oh ! blessed and blessing white snow ! 

Snow, 
Scuddying snow, 
The moon's light empearleth, the crisp breezes blow, 
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The church-panes, deft-dighted, 
Are all inly lighted, 
Ruddying snow ! 
And now the bells ring 
And their harmonies fling 
O'er the hush in a troll of wild mirth, 
And the carollers sing, 
Like young birds just a-wing, 
' Glory to God ! to Christ our New King ! 
And Peace and Goodwill upon Earth ! ' 



II. 

Amy at the Altar. 

' Peace and Goodwill ! ' ah ! well-a-day, 
How sadly we act and how solemnly pray ! 
Peace and Goodwill — why, frail Amy there, 
All deathly her face and all whitened her hair, 
Was once of this hamlet the Peace — the sweet saint 
Set apart, as it seemed, from assoil and attaint ; 
A joy tracked her footsteps — virtues upgleamed 
Through the tides of her being like. lilies enstreamed. 
Her voice was as fresh as a summer-morn breeze 
When it shaketh the gold-cups and trills in the trees ; 
Her face was so open-browed, clear-eyed, and frank, 
That aslant it the shadows but glanced and then shrank. 
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The whole village loved her, and she was the pride 
Of father and mother ... ah me ! side by side 
In the churchyard which marbles the little hill's crest 
They lie, where the weary at last find their rest ! 
Yes, Amy was fair, simply fair as the day, 
And the Squire was young, and comply, and gay : 
He won her and wore her — and flung her away ! 
Oh ! the story is old, just as old as man's crime, 
Or village-maid's trust : And one Christmas-time 
(Well—well I remember the cold glittering night, 
When each tree pointed at her mockingly white, 
And the Squire's new Beauty — cold-glittering too- 
Had gone home true-Wife, as your cold beauties do ! ) 
Amy moved from the village, and huddled away, 
Crying low like a lamb . . . 

'Tis again Christmas Day : 
Since Amy departed but one year has fled, 
Yet father and mother are now with the dead. 
Their rough mound to-night is palled with snow, 
But there, by sad instinct, doth lorn Amy go, 
And boweth her head and wringeth her hands, 
And dumb in the churchyard, like Naomi, stands, 
As the bells wake in gladness, the carollers shout, 
And Christmas the spire clangs cordially out. 
She had heard of the loss of the dear ones— had hied 
To see their last resting-place once ere she died ; 
For she knew that in life she had fled them in shame, 
And near them, in death, could no burial claim. 
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Across their froze grave, in a strange dreamy quest, 

She gazed as though on to the Land of the Blest, 

Where One stands in raiment as spotless as snow 

Who drank of our sorrow, partook of our woe. 

And, set in weird Twilight, the Past seems to swell — 

That twilight which shadows but sharpens as well — 

And Amy weeps sore, for the cheerful Old Days 

Troop past in a mournful and hallowed haze, 

And the Old Friends peer at her with sorrowful look, 

Glassing a battle of Love and Rebuke. 

O'er the mound, like a willow, lost Amy bends low, 

But anon whitely blends with the white-drifting snow. 

There for a while doth she anguish and weep 

While the bells' pulsings onwardly, circlingly creep, 

In wavelets of sound, lapsing faint and more faint, 

Like musical murmurs from merciful saint. 

* Absolve me, O Christ ! — nor blot out his name, 

Who led me to sin and left me to shame !' 

This weary, thrice-weary and bitter refrain 

As she stands by the white heap doth poor Amy plain. 

' Ah, cleanse me, O Christ ! but cancel his blame 

Who led me to sin and left me to shame !' 

Now away move the singers (thick falls the snow !) 

Back to their cots, singing still as they go ; 

And the village wife spying the church-panes grow dim, 

The red log strikes home, the ingle sweeps trim, 
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And the pudding, spoon-masted, sets on the white board, 
For the finishing stir of her goodraan and lord. 
Alas ! none heed the figure that eerily glides, 
Like a ghost, 'mid the. tombs, and, shadow-like, slides 
Through the door the church-deckers have left all unbarred 
And stands by the shrine with the dapple light starred, 
Stealing in at the casements rich-painted and old, 
Now making the chancel-rails spears of bright gold, 
Now twinkling, like moths, 'mid the glossed holly-bough 
With which pulpit and pillar were wreathed but now 
When the red light out-streaming encrimsoned the snow. 
Like a chalice fresh spilt on a surplice' broad flow. 
But the lights are all quenched, and only the blaze 
Of the Orient pane illumines the place, 
In a stair of dusk splendour slantingly cast, 
Like the ladder up which the angel-shapes passed, 
That Jacob beheld as he lay on the stone 
'Neath the blue bend of Heaven at Beth-el alone : 
And within its half-ghastly, emerald rays 
Amy kneels at the Altar and fitfully prays. 
Her bare arms are crossed meek on her breast 
As though to an ivory rood she was pressed, 
And her brow is so pensively held in the gleam, 
That away from her blanched cheek the hot tear-drops 

stream. 
But the sharp-straightened lash is thick pearled o'er 
With the beads ere they 're told adown on the floor. 
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A lectern behind her bickers and glows, 

And a wry eagle-shadow sinisterly throws ; 

Substantially black, 'gainst the pale slab it flits 

As the raven when on the white grave-stone it sits. 

But substance itself is all shadow to her, 

And as the stiff holly-leaves poignantly stir 

With the breeze that wails in at the still open door, 

She wails in her prayer — like the breeze — but no more. 

E'en the altar-sticks trimmed with their long stems of 

white 
And the silver communion-cups glimmering bright 
Seem strangely unearthly, like fragments of those 
Strange dreams which brood o'er us whenever we close 
Our eyes in the sunshine and wander at will 
By the brooklet familiar that sings round the hill ! 
4 Forgive me, O Christ ! ' — and then her voice breaks 
While one long cry of sorrow her barred bosom shakes — 
Barred with the altar-rails whealing her face, 
Like the shadows of sin, and blurring its grace. . . . 
Now her wan lips once more softly move and entreat 
The mercy of Him whose travel-stained feet, 
Mary Magdala bathed and wiped with her hair, — 
Now her arms are thrust forth as if fending Despair, — 
And now she grows calm — sudden still is her prayer. 
But the wind is yet wailing across the starred night, 
As the storm found a tongue in its agony white ! 
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in. 

Christmas Morning. 

' Peace and Goodwill !' ah ! well-a-day, 

When in the east the first scatter of grey 

Sprent the low sky, Amy still was within 

The old village church, and when woke the din 

Of the Christmas morn bells, so lilting and loud, 

And up to its fabric the hamlet did crowd — 

The old and the halt gleely hobbling beside 

The young Village Beauty, the strong Village Pride. 

A form was yet cumbent there at the shrine, 

So rapt and so still it seemed almost divine. 

And the simple folk mused till the Rector came in, 

The Squire and his Lady slow tottering between ; 

For the Rector was old — half-darkened his sight — 

And was guided by those he strove to guide right. 

And as by the altar the young Squire moved, 

His eye to the figure half-carelessly roved, 

And thinking that some hill-side vagrant had crept 

Into the church, and, unwittingly, slept, 

He touched it and shook it, when lo ! from its face 

The silken hair slid, and there, in the grace 

And the sweetness of Death, was Amy's cold cheek, 

All mutely accusing, heart-crushingly meek ! 

Rose a sorrowful cry, for who could but weep 

At the sight of their well-loved, wandering sheep, 
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Who had come, tried and torn, from the world's wolfish 

strife, 
To the old fold familiar to bleat out its life. 
But the Squire, as tongueless as stone, and as white, 
Moved out with his Lady, stern-frowning as night, 
And against them the snow-scat did arrowly fall 
As they darked through the churchyard up to the Hall. 
Her brocade brushed the mound (as the pair hurried on) 
Where only at midnight Lost Amy was prone, 
When the pure time came back and looked in her eyes, 
And beckoned to God and her home in the skies. 
A blue silken scarf she had dropt in the snow 
Smote the gaze of the Squire — 'twas his long ago ! 
And now he remembered that one ardent day 
He zoned her stemmed waist, and whisked her away 
Down the hill as the brooklet did titter and laugh, 
And, plucking a kiss, hid her blush in the scarf. 
So it opened his heart to the wreck he had made — 
Ran him down Life's hill, and showed him Love's glade 
Blocked for aye with the corpse of sweet Amy betray'd { 

IV. 

The Burial : The Sermon. 

' Peace and Goodwill ! ' ah ! truly we may 
Sing Peace and Goodwill, for Amy they lay 
In her parents' last home, and over her pray. 
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The Rector so aged stands bare in his snows, 
And a tear down the face of each villager flows 
As ' ashes' to ' ashes' the grey Sexton throws. 

The crows have cawed down in a dark plaintive brood 
To a yew which for ages has near the grave stood, 
And sadness all nature seems slowly to flood ! 

A wain rutted hard in the scarp of the hill, 

A few mild old cows standing musingly still 

Near the brooklet, death-rigid, the whole landscape fill. 

' By Amy's calm look when we found her, we know,' 
At length breaks the Rector, * that meekly and low, 
She fled to the Lamb who can wash her as snow. 

' I knew our Lost Amy a golden-tressed child, 

I knew her when love on her virgin-heart smiled — 

Then fair as young Eve whom the Serpent beguiled. 

' And now she lies there as cold as the clay 

In which she 's inurned — her bloom passed away . . . 

Born of woman, how troubled and short was her stay ! 

' Oh, brothers and sisters ! let us beware, 

And learn from dumb Amy coffined down there 

Of God's gifts of beauty and grace to take care. 
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4 She sinned, sorrowed, died ! ere one year could roll, 
But a homily precious springs from her dole — 
The Purest may fall, the Fallen rise whole. 

' Such lessons God deigns to us. None then may 

scorn 
The lowest of all who are low and forlorn, 
When one life is wrecked many lives to forewarn. 

' Remember the whitest of Heaven's white host 
His holy meek hands protectingly crossed 
O'er abjected Mary, who loved and was lost. 

' Oh ! Father of Mercies ! who sent us thy Son 
To die on the tree that our crown might be won, 
Keep us — oh ! keep us, till Life's sands are run ! ' 

From the graveyard the Rector is quietly led, 
And the Christmas Day sun sets wintry and red, 
But the saintly moon rises with angel-wings spread. 

And that newly-turned grave, checkered out dark and 

sad, 
With radiance celestially-joyful is clad, 
As Heaven o'er sinner repentant made glad. 



i 
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So, once more the Bells ring, 

And their harmonies fling 
O'er the hush — now subdued in their mirth, 

But the carollers sing , 

As a soul did take wing, 
' Glory to God ! to Christ our New King, 
And Peace and Goodwill upon Earth ! ' 
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